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The subject of my address is “ Similarities in Culture,” at the 
present time an important and perplexing question in ethnology. 
Let me state what is commonly meant by similarities in culture. 

Among peoples far removed from one another geographicaily 


and often belonging to different types of mankind there wai) 


found words, art products, industries, social structures and cus- 

toms, folk-tales, beliefs and divinities, and even literatures ap- 

parently so much alike as to raise the following questions in | 
different minds : 

First Theory.—Are peoples identical or akin when their activ- 
ities and productions are alike; or can it be said that these like- 
nesses were derived from common ancestors? In the case of the 
Aryan languages you will say yes. But may one employ this 
notion or concept of kinship and ancestry to account for likeness 
in custom, industry, fine art, government or myth, or in lan- 
guages generally? Can the premise be laid down that, when 
two peoples are alike in their industries, customs, and laws they 
are connected by blood or at least by nationality? To state the ; 
problem a little differently, to what extent must two distant 
peoples resemble each other in the characteristics just named in: 
order to make it certain that they are near akin? Nothing is 
more common than assertions by professed archeologists, eth- 
nologists, histurians, and especially by linguists, that peoples are 


* Address of the retiring President before the Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton, February 4, 1895. 
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the same because certain presumed similarities are alleged to 
exist between them. Later on it will be necessary to examine 
this theory to ascertain what standing it may have in the study 
of culture. It is sufficient here to state the propositions that 
many peoples have been declared to be the same by reason of 
language or activity, and that when peoples are akin their speech 
and acts will be alike. 

Second Theory.—Or can it be that the occurrence of the same 
processes or productions among peoples widely separated may 
have been derived from contact or common teachers ? There are 
a multitude of ways in which this might happen. You know 
that before there was a beast of burden humanity had found 
its way over the earth on foot, and that in the simplest craft, 
without compass and with only Nature’s pilots, every water had 
been traversed and every habitable island in all the seas had 
been discovered and settled. It isa long journey from the sup- 
posed cradle land of our species to Tierra del Fuego; but it had 
been successfully accomplished in prehistoric times. 

Similar devices find their way about the world nowadays, and 
this has been true so far back as records exist : 

a. By commerce, trading from hand to hand, the authors or 
manufacturers remaining at home. Innumerable examples of 
this are forthcoming and long distances have been passed over 
by objects. In their new abode they have quickened the minds 
of inventive geniuses and started new wants and series of 
devices in the native industrial life. The practical museum 
curator will readily recognize this class of similarities. I myself 
have seen cocoanuts and Chinese coins in Alaska, Eskimo fish- 
hooks in Hawaii, and Venetian beads from every corner of the 
world. 

b. Itinerants and peddlers and tramps have marched about 
the world ever, and men and women have been enslaved and 
wrecked. These have transported things and ideas and words. 
They have set up a kind of internationalism from place to 
place. We read often that these middle men and women had, 
even among savages, intertribal amnesty. This kind of aborigi- 
nal pedagogy has been found in active operation among savage 
tribes in historic times. It is a fair question, then, how far 
backward in time this globe-tramping extended and what in- 
fluences the wanderers exerted. 


a 
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Bandelier * says: 


Although languages and dialects were separated from one another by 
uninhabited regions, prisoners of war could tell of what was going on at 
their homes; the booty would include a variety of strange objects; and 
traders traversed the country in the face of numerous dangers, visited the 
enemy’s markets, and carried goods to them, with many novelties. This 
process was repeated from tribe to tribe; and in that way the products of 
one half of the continent passed, often in single objects, to the other half, 
and with them accounts of far-off regions, though changed and distorted 
by time and distance, into remote quarters. 


c. Migratory bands and whole colonies have ever been on the 
the go. A distinguished ethnologist has said that “ early man 
was scattered over ail the earth in kinship tribes, each one knit 
together by bonds of kindred blood and cords of marriage ties.”’*t 
This being true when the facilities of locomotion were rudest, 
the movements have grown more vigorous as the appliances 
were made better, until the idea of universal dominion was con- 
ceived. Peschel says that “all peoples were capable of accom- 
plishing the migrations which we have ascribed to them. The 
difficulty generally exists only in the imagination of the spoilt 
children of civilization.” 

Third Theory.—The last theory to be noted here is this: Can it 

be argued that like activities may spring from a common human- 
ity, in similar environments and culture stages, under simila 
wants and stress? This takes for granted the monogenist’s doc- 
trine that the inhabitants of the earth were originally of one 
blood. There is no doubt of the profound effects and influences 
of the earth, the waters, and the air upon mankind. They pro- 
duce all that is natural in man, and they provoke and suggest 
also a large measure of his artificial or progressive life. § 
‘ Three Schools—Now, to remove all mystery and to make the 
question as perspicuous as possible, there seem to be three some- 
what opposing schools of belief regarding the origin of culture 
similarities. They may be called: 


* A. F. Bandelier: The Gilded Man, N. Y., 1893, p. 7. 

+ Powell: Science, N. Y., 1895, n. s., i, p. 16. 

t Races of Man, N. Y., 1876, p. 31. 

2Consult Franz Heger, Mittheil. Anthrop. Gesellsch., Wien, xx iii, May 3, 1893: Hat 
die von einander unabhingige Erfindung gleicher oder iihnlicher Gerithe und, wenn 
wir die Frage auf das geistige Gebiet ausdehnen, das Vorkommen gleicher Ideen und 
Vorstellungen, auch einen Grund in der Rasseneinheit oder nicht? Also Brackenridge, 
Louisiana, 1814, p. 189. 
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1. The ethnographic school. 
2. The accultural school. 


| 8. The anthropologic school. 


At any rate, whether we employ connotive names or not, the 
first holds that similarities argue identity of peoples or blood ; 
the second contends that like industries arise by reason of the 
same teachers ; a third believes that similarities spring from the 
species, the want, the environs, and the nature of things and of 
mind. 

How Similarities are Effected—In the presence of confusing 
theories it would be most satisfactory if one or more undisputed 
propositions could be found in this connection. The following 
will probably meet with universal assent : 

1. Similarities are in our day known to be effected by the same 
person, tool, or workshop.* 

2. Others are surely produced through hereditary and tradi- 
tional teaching. 

3. Some come by borrowing, lending, slavery, and conquest. 

4. They get about the world by barter and commerce. 

5. They arise through like psychical and physical attributes 
of race or species. 

6. They spring from similar attributes of environment acting 
on different races and on the homogeneous qualities of human 
nature.t 

7. Startling similarities occur accidentally, as the Greek pota- 
mos and the Algonkian Potomac. 


* There are in Japan typical localities, schools, and families wherein pottery of such 
peculiar paste, form, decoration, etc., is so marked that Professor Morse ean distin- 
guish them not only from all other examples in the world beside, but by name from one 
another. If he were to see a piece of any of these types in the remotest corner of the 
earth he would not say that any people similarly environed would make precisely the 
same things. He would say, ‘‘ How did this Bairin or Odo, or what-not, get here.” 

+ Major Powell says of the scattered first men: ‘* There can be but one kind of mind. 
Two and two are four with every people; the moon is round, gibbous or crescent 
wherever it shines for man; the sun shines in every eye; the child grows in every ex- 
perience. Thus the four great mental activities of number, form, cause, and becoming 
are the same in every land, and the mind of every man is a unity of these four 
powers, and every mind is like every other mind in their possession. They differ only 
in extent of experience acquired directly by self or indirectly from others. While the 
mind is the same with all men the will is the same. All desire to gain good and to 
avoid evil, so all wills develop on acommon plan. By mind and will, by mentality and 
volition, man progresses on the five highways of life, so that all men are impelled to the 
same goal of wisdom. Pursuit of the common end has proved to be more powerful in 
producing involution than the forces of environment in producing differentiation or 
classific evolution.”—Science, N. Y., 1895, n.s., i, p.17. Also McCulloh, Res, on America, 
Balt., 1817, p. 188, quoting Gibbon, Decline, ete. 
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8. Finally, there are like results that spring from opposite 
causes or oceasions, as the building of a subterraneous house in 
one region to dispel the heat, in another to keep out the cold. 

Every one of these propositions is true under certain condi- 
tions; they are true each under its own conditions, and that 
leads to the next argument. 

Species of Similarities—In point of fact, then, there are different | 
grades, classes, species of similarities in human culture. A Moki 
rabbit club is like an Australian boomerang and an Egyptian 
throwing club in a limited number of respects, but coins from 
the same issue and die are alike in a greater number and in dif- 
ferent degrees of respects. Some similarities therefore are to be 
accredited to one series of causes, others to a different series, af 
having unlike significance. 

Supposing it could be shown that there are distinct varieties 
of similarities, as well as distinct ways of accounting for them, 
then, when one has diagnosed his specimens correctly (and that 
is always his scientific duty), he may predicate the true theory 
of their production. Those similarities that belong to the first 
class and are effected by the same arrow-maker, potter, painter, 
architect, die, inventor, or author are certainly more near to 
identity and are more profound than those produced by— 

1. Different men or factories, even in the same group or com- 
munity. 

2. Different communities of the self-same family of peoples. 

3. Different stocks or families of the same race. 

4. Different historic periods of the same people. 

5. Different environments or geographic areas or sources of 
supply. 

6. The human species in comparison with natural forces or 
other living species. 

Or, fixing the attention on two peoples under consideration, 
the question of similarity between them might run a gamut like > 
the following : 

1. Casual resemblance in one or more respects. 
2. Similarity in one object or custom. 

3. Similarity in one process or activity. 

4. Similarity in several activities. 

5. Similarity in many industries. 

6. Similarity in language. 


XUM 
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7. Similarity in social structure. 
8. Similarity in beliefs or religion. 
9. Similarity in practically all respects. 

10. Identities. 

Definition of the Term “ Similarity.”—It is absolutely essential 
that the technographer, the artist, the linguist, the sociologist, 
the mythologist, each and all lay down a comprehensive and 
clear definition of the term “similarity in culture” that will 
enable one to use it advisedly. I imagine they would speak 
somewhat as follows: 

1. All devices of man involve the question of natural material, 
resources, units and elements out of which they are effected, “ ex 
qua aliquid fit.” 

2. Involve differences in the formal cause, the motif or mental 
substratum of the action or thing, the patterns in the mind of 
the agent, “ per quam aliquid fit.” 

3. All inventions are produced by their own efficient causes, 
“a qua aliquid fit.” This would comprehend all the tools, natural 
forces, metrics, mechanical powers and engineering involved, 
together with their processes, artificialities, and order of working. 

4, All devices of man involve the question of functioning or 
differences in the final cause, “ propter quam aliquid fit.” In the 
inventions of mankind every one is both an end in itself anta 
means to a multitude of other ends. This topic therefore in- 
cludes everything that an invention is and may become. These 
are the categories of Aristotle involved in all that men do. 
Perfect agreement in all of them is perfect similarity, partial 
agreement is partial similarity and may exist in a variety of 
degrees. 

Or perhaps it would be more in accordance with modern 
thinking to adopt the phraseology of the naturalist. He first 
investigates the perceptible attributes, the structures, and the 
functions of the adult organism by means of the most refined 
instruments; he studies the biography of each individual from 
germ to decay; and, lastly, he attempts to find out how his 
species stands related to other species. In arranging these he 
endeavors to read the mind of nature, substituting homological 
agreements for analogical agreements. In point of fact both 
analogies and homologies are constantly held in mind. 

The ethnologist is bound to apply rigidly this natural-history 
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method to the study of human activities. He must scrutinize 
carefully the material and the structure of two industrial achieve- 
ments, of two esthetic productions, of two languages, of two 
social systems, of two religions, to ascertain how they are com- 
posed. In biological phrase, he must examine the structure and 
ontogeny of each specimen with a view to determine the ques- 
tion of philogeny between them. This gives ample scope to 
separate one kind of similarity from another and to tabulate the 
result in columns of likenesses and differences. 

Finally, besides the Aristotelian and natural-history methods 
of discrimination, there are, associated with all of man’s activities, 
by-ways, by-fashions, tricks of the trade, and trade-marks non- 
essential to structure or function, and there are folk-fashions 
around every industry that help to brand its author’s identity 
uponit. The codperation of all these cannot exist in areas wide 
apart. When two phenomena or objects agree in all these re- 
spects they came from the same shop or the same author. The 
source is identical. There is no mistake about it, even though 
examples may be found in several parts of the world. 

Axioms.—From the particular propositions and from charac- 
teristics of similarities, just explained, the following axioms may 
be stated : 14 

1. In ethnology, the more that the same arts, languages, insti 
tutions, and opinions are alike structurally and functionally or in| 
accordance with the Aristotelian categories, the stronger is the 
evidence of their common origin. The more they are unlike in/ 
two areas, the stronger is the evidence of independent origin. i 

2. If the same invention occurs in three or more places, that | 
is stronger evidence of a common human origin, and the multi- | 
plication of places strengthens the argument for oneness of cause. 

3. Again, the multiplication of respects in similarities between » 
any two peoples is another strengthening of evidence that they | 
were once one, or that they have both been infected with the — 
same contagion of culture. It is the same here as in law, the 
greater the number of witnesses that give to the same transaction 
testimony in the identical language, the surer is the court of | 
collusion. 

4. While it is true that inventions may be so similar in struct- 
ure and appearance that there can be no doubt of their having 
come from the same source, the converse of the proposition can 


XUM 
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have nostanding. It can never be said that any degree or kind 
of similarity between inventions will prove their independent 
origin. There is no mark of independent origin through similar 
stress or environment. Indeed, always the less similar things 
are, the greater is the probability that their originators had no 
connection. 

5. If two anthropological phenomena in different parts of the 
world are homologous, that is no evidence of their independent 
origin. ‘To the normally constituted mind it raises the suspicion 
of contact after some fashion. The contact may be impossible 
(of proof historically ; but/the belief that complex structures with 
identical functions and widely separated in space arose inde- 

/ pendently is the last resort.) It is never illogical to hypothecate 
‘some sort of contact or tuition; but the difficulty of supposing 
independent origins increases every moment with the greater 
and greater likeness in the intimate structure. 

6. You can never be sure of two common resemblances, even 
that they arose independently, for(everything that can be ac- 
counted for by the common-nature theory could also have been 
taught.) What might possibly be accounted for by common race 
or family could frequently have been accultured. Indeed, a spo- 
radic resemblance between peoples living widely apart in corre- 
sponding environments immediately raises the question why is 
this the only art in which they resemble. That the profundity 
and immediateness of relationship between peoples will be 
gauged by the intimate structural likenesses in their productions 
‘ethnology and biology agree. Two identical species do not arise 
independently. 

7. It will be admitted that varietal dissimilarities in similar 
types of invention evidence independent origin of some kind; 
and the more marked these varietal differences are, the farther 

part may be their ee In such cases the similarity is not 
the proof of independent origin. That proof must be sought 
elsewhere, perhaps historically. It is the style and degree of 
differences that declare the degree of independence. Things of 
the same type may differ and yet may have been made by the 
same man or in the same tribe. But differences in such cases 
are not the same as those that occur independently. Varieties 
may be generically alike in spite of independence, but they can- 
not be alike by reason of independence. 


| 
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The Independent Origin Theory.—Let us study a little more 
closely(the independent origin theory, which is now very popular.) “ 
There are activities which all human beings practice in common 
whenever the occasions and the facilities arise, certain laws to 
which all are subject, certain endowments which are the heir- 
loom of the species. The enumeration of these one by one 
would eliminate the common actions and culture similarities 
arising froma common human nature and leave the inquirer 
only such as have arisen by inheritance or acculturation. 

1. Man a Part of Naiure-—No one doubts for a moment that 
all human beings with their achievements are terrestrial objects 
and phenomena, subject always and everywhere, without re- 
gard to race or time, to the Keplerian laws, to physical forces, 
to chemical actions and reactions, to osmotic processes like the 
plant, to nervous stimuli and muscular movements like all other 
vertebrates. They all have five fingers on each hand and five 
toes on each foot, ete. Just so far as humanity is in the great| 
streams of existence with other beings under the same canopy 
of heaven, dwelling in the midst of the atmosphere, the hydro- | 
sphere, and the geosphere, where similar causes bring about 
similar results, no one will call the proposition in question that | 
all sorts of people in every part of the world will act similarly, 
under like provocations. 

2. Mankind as of One Species.—Before the human species began 
to separate at all its members must not only have been endowe 
with traits of mind and body in common, but already must hav 
been schooled in many common experiences. These are th 
heritage of humanity, the mother arts, language, institutiong, 
and beliefs, of which all others are the progeny. If, then, you 
find all mankind adapting house and clothing and occupations 
to the environment in a general way, it is what they ever did; 
but, inasmuch as there are always several ways of getting at the 
same complicated result, this proposition is true only generically 
and in forms little differentiated from nature. 

Brinton * says: 


It seems to me, indeed, that any one who will patiently study the paral- 
lelisms of growth in the arts and sciences, in poetry and objects of utility, 
throughout the various races of men, cannot doubt of their psychical iden- 
tity. Still more, if he will acquaint himself w ia the modern science ni 


* Races and Peoples, N. Y., 1890, p. 82. 
1 
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Folk-lore, and will note how the very same tales, customs, proverbs, super- 
stitions, games, habits, and so on, recurspontaneously in tribes severed by 
thousands of leagues, he will not think it possible that creatures so wholly 
identical could have been produced by independent lines of evolution. 


3. The Same Animal Teachers.—Not only mankind, but animals 
associated with man or living in his presence have generic and 
| family resemblance in conduct and adaptabilities to human 
wants in various parts of the world. Different peoples have 
_been instructed by these creatures in housebuilding and arts, in 
speech and society, and different species have surrendered the 
various parts of their bodies and their productions for the sup- 
nly of human needs. When two widely separated peoples use 
shells for spoons, gourds for vessels, or give like names to the 
whippoorwill, it is not necessary to suppose contact, if they agree 
only in these particulars and do not use precisely the same de- 
vice in each case. 

4. Plant and Mineral Friends—After the same fashion there 
are obtrusively useful plants common to many geographical 
provinces, with prominent parts—fruit, qualities, and substances 
for man’s comfort. The savage could not fail to take note of 
them, and their attributes sufficiently account for their employ- 
“ment. 

The same is true of stone; for early man’s industries the world 
had but three kinds: stone for chipping, stone for battering and 
grinding, and stone for cutting. Perhaps all three arts are a 
common and continuous heritage. At any rate, stone is so re- 
fractory and circumscribed that we do not have to suppose the 
importation of teachers to impart processes that Nature herself 
constantly taught. 

5. Areas of Characterization —The various races, peoples, and 
breeds of mankind have been endowed with characteristics pecu- 
liar to them by reason of environmental causes ; but they have at 
the same time perpetuated the generic spirit that makes all races 
akin. 

The new and plastic race spirit has had to go in predetermined 
tracks, by reason of the uniform number of wants, the restric- 
tions upon human endeavor, and the attributes or endowments 
of culture-areas ; so that, while differences are really the legiti- 
mate product of separate culture-areas, general similarities may 
survive inthem. Similarities in separated culture-areas are not 


- 
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profound and the likeness between human productions begotten 
therein is no greater than that of the regions. 

6. Varietal and Race Differences—These different races must 
under other stress learn also new arts, since an activity may be so 
congenial to a new region or material that the laws of mind and of 
least resistance would constrain all comers there or users thereof 
to walk in the same paths by a species of natural acculturation. 
Notice the reindeer, dog, and birch-bark occupations in hyper- 
borean regions, buffalo industries on the Missouri, pueblo and 
pottery industries in the southwest, bamboo industries in Ma- 
laysia, and so on. In each of these places there are several fam- 
ilies of mankind, and you will find them building, clothing, 
working somewhat alike, pursuing the same pleasures, and gaz- 
ing on the same spirit world. Leaving out the fact of accultur- 
ation and intermarriage, even here Dr. Matthews, Mr. Cushing, 
or Dr. Fewkes would have no trouble in discriminating peoples. 

Just as the limbs of trees separate from a common trunk, and 
each of these limbs gives rise to a set of branches, and each 
branch is the starting point of twigs, which produce the spray, 
the whole process representing a very long time, so the human 
species has given rise to subdivisions. This is the common way 
of representing the affiliations of living beings; but in the case 
of man, as of animals and plants, the limbs are not alike in 
variety ; neither are any of the other subdivisions. They stand 
for new centers of variation. 

There are three leading types of mankind—the Caucasian, the 
Negroid, and the Mongoloid. If certain proclivities and ways 
are the common inheritance of the human species by reason of 
common blood, then there must have been superadded upon the 
three types proclivities and ways and arrests by reason of the 
causes which made these three to differ. 

Again, there are about twelve well-defined races of men. You / 
will find them enumerated in Miiller, Peschel, Haeckel, Huxley, 
Topinard, Keane, Brinton, and elsewhere. By the same proc- 
esses that made them distinct races, proclivities and ways were 
engendered in each one of them that were sui generis. 

Finally, there are several hundreds of families or stocks of | 
mankind, speaking absolutely different languages, so far as the | 
philologist is able to discriminate. By reason of the isolations 
and environmental pressures that made these to differ in appear- 


XUM 


ance and speech, they acquired finer proclivities and ways of 
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doing things that one would discover to be their own if he were 
well enough informed. There are plainly before the eyes of all 
who will observe, in spite of a common humanity, well-marked 
kinship groups, territorial groups, national groups. technic 
groups, psychological groups. 

Again, from the earliest times the separation of the limbs from 
the trunk of humanity has been codrdinated with the interlacing 
of the leaves and spray. So the peoples of the earth have inter- 
married, traded, taught one another, lent, borrowed, and im- 
proved upon each other’s activities. To this general transfer 
Powell gives the name of acculturation. 


The True Question —In point of fact, the question of a common 
humanity is not exactly whether inventions arose independently 


by reason of a common human mind, but how many genera- 
tions, varieties, or races back in time one is to look for the first 
appearance of the common want and culture status out of which 
the particular invention in question sprung. Omitting a few 
fortuitous examples, all resemblances in culture are derived from 
that specialized nature which is so far removed, both spiritually 
and biologically, from that of any other creature. The question, 
after all, is like that of a genealogical register. In fact, working 
perpetually within the grooves, tracks, currents, leading strings 
of environment, there are generations of similarities based on: 


Cte WN 


. The specific attributes of humanity as a whole. 
. Varietal or racial attributes of peoples. 

. Industrial association or acculturation. 

. Common craft or union in activity. 

. The genius and tradition of family or school. 

6. 


The unique spirit of one man. 


The Dividing Line-—Now we come to the dividing line between 
the anthropological similarity and the ethnological similarity 
and acculturation. After allowing to the notion all that can 
possibly be expected by reason of the earth’s forces and 
resources (and they are very potent), by reason of common 
human nature and traits (“a great and noble fact ”), of natural 
pedagogy, of corresponding culture-areas, and even by reason 
of long-time-ago ancestors, there still remain the whole im- 
mense body of characteristics in human achievement that 


belong to forces and materials that do not often come together 
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independently, but are designedly brought together. The con- 
comitancy of so many identical movements, according to the 
doctrine of chances, more than once is not to be expected. 

It is agreed, then, by all that certain kinds of similarity may 
exist in regions wide apart independently when the occasion 
arises and the environment permits. It is also admitted that 
things may be so similar as to allow no doubt that they were 
created under the inspiration of the same teachers. There is, 
then, a criterion, a boundary line, not definitely fixed, perhaps, 
but a fence between those so-called similarities that arise inde- 
pendently and those which show acculturation of some kind. 
This fence must be largely psychological. 

The question, I repeat, is not one of origins at all, but one of 
the number, kinds, and degrees of similarities in the artificialities 
of life. For example, the invention of the canoe is a natural, 
human process; the bark canoe is environmental, the birch-bark 
canoe is culture-historical. But what should we say of the Amur 
and the Columbia River types, each pointed beneath the water 
like a monitor and unlike any other species? Surely these must 
have some kind of acculturation. Now, if it be found that the 
Columbia stock and the Amur people have also the same name 
for their pointed canoes and a multitude of other codrdinated 
likenesses, then kinship of blood or nationality is proclaimed. 

There must have been very careless use made of these plain 
declarations, and the philologist has been the chief of sinners. 
Dr. Brinton, at the Anthropological Congress in Chicago, said, 
with reference to the relation between the peoples of America 
and those of the Eastern Hemisphere, “ that up to the present 
time there has not been shown a single dialect, not an art nor an 
institution, nota myth or religious rite, not a domesticated plant 
or animal, not a tool, weapon, game or symbol, in use in America 
at the time of the discovery, which had been previously imported 
from Asia, or from any other continent of the Old World.”* 

This is a startling sentence after the thousands of pages that 
have been written based upon assumptions that the similarities 
therein denied do exist in sufficient number and intimacy of 
structure to proclaim identity of the Americans with numerous 
Asiatic peoples. 


* Internat. Cong. Anthrop., Chicago, 1894, 151. 
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If you will carefully read Dr. Brinton’s paragraph, however, 
you will observe that the distinguished ethnologist probed the 
heart of the matter in a single paragraph. He is speaking of 
dissimilarities or similarities falsely so called. He means to say 
that so far as the genuine evidence goes the men of the two 
hemispheres are so different in themselves as well as in their 
activities that there is no good evidence of common origin or 
culture. The independence is proclaimed on the score of un- 
likeness. 

The rationale of this assertion is undisputed. When any two 
peoples, or arts, or industries, or institutions, or languages are 
scientifically dissimilar, then contact is so far forth disproved. 

If I should hesitate to indorse Dr. Brinton’s paragraph fully, 
it would not be in its condemnation of those who, like Publius 
Considius, had claimed to see and hear what they had not seen 
and heard, but in ascribing too much originality to the Ameri- 
cans. To me the whole activital life of the Western Hemisphere 
looks second-hand. But ethnological literature is the graveyard 
of hasty generalizations. Great fault surely is with those who on 
slight coincidences of sound or arts or social phenomena have 
declared the identity of peoples not even belonging to the same 
subspecies of the human genus, and have assumed acculturation 
between races with half the circumference of the globe between 
them because of slight resemblances. 

The old-time travelers and ethnologists, being uninstructed as 
to our modern studies concerning man, themselves erred in mis- 
taking superficial resemblances and mimicries for essential and 
fundamental similarities. They did not err in thinking that 
like inventions spring from related peoples, but they were not 
called upon to discriminate the true nature of likeness. But it 
is not my intention to abuse those who have given me so much 
pleasure and a deal of solid instruction. 

We are indebted to these older students for many extremely 
precious books written to prove that this people were the same 
as that. The theory was wrong, but the works are crowded with 
information upon a thousand subjects of abiding interest. If 
we take issue with the authors, it is merely in the interest of 
science and with no wish to disparage them. Of the older 
writers I shall not now even speak. They walked by the light 
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they had, and there are excellent modern examples to illustrate 
the point. 

The question that confronts us everywhere is at bottom one 
of the character of testimony, of the competency and credibility 
of witnesses, and of the use that is made of testimony. We are 
not ready yet to decide between anthropologic, ethnologic, and 
accultural similarities, but are arrested between folk-lore and 
science, between truth and falsehood. At the very outset of 
every one of the sciences students were confronted with folk- 
collections, folk-observations, folk explorations and researches, 
folk-tales, erroneous data, prejudiced and poetical statements. 

It is a melancholy admission, and I think every one of my 
brother curators will bear me out in it, that only a very small 
per cent. of the specimens in the anthropologie and ethnologic 
collections of the world are trustworthy witnesses in a refined 
study.* Let a trained Americanist go carefully through the 
cabinets of the world or examine what is inscribed on the backs 
of hoarded manuscripts. The Wilkes collection in the National 
Museum was received from the United States Patent Office and 
is of great value; but one would lose his reputation for scientific 
accuracy who would base any conclusion upon it as it was origi- 
nally labeled. The same is true of the assertions of amateur 
travelers and of their collections and photographs. Too fre- 
quently attempts are made to commit these extremely interest- 
ing and popular accounts to an accuracy not attempted by the 
author. In no invidious sense, most of such writing is folk-lore 
and so designed to be, and delights the folk element in us or it 
would have no audience. 

The very essence of science is comparison. The remedy for 
superficial work is not in the abandonment of research, but in its 
prosecution according to better methods. 


If I may be allowed a suggestion, I should appeal to my col- } 
leagues in this and other societies to have a tacit understanding — 
to use with great caution what is contained in ordinary books of | 


travels and passing articles in popular journals whenever they 
cannot be made to conform to the laws of historic science or the 
laws of ethnologic science. If the statements may not be sub- 
stantiated by accessible testimony or actual specimens or photo- 


*See R. Andree, Brasilianisehe Ankeraxt, etc., Brnschwg., Ixv, 17. 
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graph, it does not seem fair to the writer to put him upon his 
veracity beyond his own designs.* 

The British Notes and Queries, the French, German, and Aus- 
trian directions to collectors and observers, especially the con- 
tinued series of pamphlets of instruction sent out by the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the Bureau of Ethnology, are entirely in 
the right direction. It only remains for the bodies issuing these 
circulars to call their agents to account and to put upon them 
the obligations of the naturalist, who is compelled to accompany 
every statement with tangible or documentary proof. I shall 
also hail the auspicious day when by illustrated publication all 
museums shall be practically turned into one museum, by which 
means one-half our errors will eliminate themselves. 

When men go out hunting similarities they usually find them, 
or, at least, the personal equation of the best of us interferes 
with that rigid scrutiny without which all our professed science 
is child’s play. 

On the other hand, when men lay down the dictum that all 
widely separated similarities are due to a common humanity, 
and that is the end of it, they substitute dogmatism for science, 
and this has shrouded every mind or people in midnight 
ignorance that has been so unfortunate as to be subjected to it. 

I deem it of the utmost importance to open all questions of 
this kind to more careful and renewed scrutiny, to apply the 
principles of counted and graded similarities, to leave the evi- 
dence in some convenient center for the inspection of the most 
critical, to combine the technographic with the ethnographic 
arrangement in study, and finally to draw no conclusion that is 
not in conformity with the procedure of natural history. Above 
all, the best results will come from organized codperation by 
skilled students combined in a perpetuated or endowed research. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the matter. Similarities in cult- 
ure do arise: 

1. Through a common humanity, a common stress, common 
environment, and common attributes of nature. 


*“ To study culture is to trace the hist ry of its development, as well as the qualities 
of the people among whom it flourishes. In doing this it is not sufficient to deal with 
generalities, as, forexample, to ascertain that one people employ bark canoes, whilst 
another use rafts. It is necessary to consider the details of construction, because it is 
by means of these details that we are sometimes able to determine whether the idea has 
been of home growth or derived from without.” (Lane Fox: J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1875, vol. iv, p. 400.) 
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2. Through acculturation—that is, contact, commerce, borrow- 
ing, appropriating, between peoples in all degrees of kinship. 

3. Through common kinship, race, or nationality. 

Generic similarities arise by the first cause; special and ad- 
ventitious similarities by the second cause; the more profound, nA. 
coordinated, real, and numerous similarities by the third cause. 

Similarities are partly natural, such as sounds of animals, forms 
of pebbles, qualities of stone, clay, and the like, but most of them 
are fundamentally ideal. Where the same idea exists in two 
areas, a simple one may have come to men independently. One 
containing two or more elements in the same relations and order 
is less likely to have so arisen, while a highly organized idea could 
not often have come to two men far removed from each other. 
Furthermore, a complex idea is never the progeny of a single 
mind, and that embarrasses the question further, 

The elements of similarity that appear independently are in 
new functions for old structures, the qualities of materials, the 
forms of vegetal life, the actions and voices of nature, in what we 
may call the working part or foundation of the invention. 

The elements of similarity that arise by acculturation are for- 
tuitous partly, and generally stand out as radically new. On 
examining the culture of the borrower and of the lender, the 
difference of race or people is apparent. 

The elements of similarity that arise from identity of race or 
blood are homogeneous, multiplied, ideal. They exist not so 
much in the working and natural as in the inventional and arti- 
ficial part of the activity. 

The generic and adventitious similarities are most striking 
and most frequently called to notice. The error is in taking 
them for profound and real similarities. Those similarities that 
are imbedded in the life of peoples and logically codrdinated with 
the annual circle of activities are of the family or stock and 
beyond any reasonable doubt proclaim the people to be one. 
Furthermore, they exist for the trained and patient eye and 
hand; they elude the gaze of the superficial observer. The 
j identification of them is the reward of long years of patient re- 
search and the finder is the discoverer of a pearl of great price. 


16 
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A COMPARISON OF SIA AND TUSAYAN SNAKE 
CEREMONIALS 


BY J. WALTER FEWKES 


Ever since I began my studies of the mythology and ritual of 
the Pueblo Indians of our Southwest, in 1890, I have looked 
forward to a time when sufficient data should be accumulated 
by ethnologists from all the pueblos to allow one to enter upon a 
second stage of research—the comparative study of Pueblo cere- 
moniology. The dictum that what is true of one pueblo is true 
of all, while seemingly probable, could only be accepted in a 
general sense, and it appeared to me that one great requisite to 
interpret this complicated subject was a careful record of the 
ceremonies in the different pueblos. When a body of data of 
this kind exists a comparison, in which whatever is local might 
be eliminated and the essentials brought out in clear outlines, is 
possible, and would afford a reliable picture of the aboriginal 
culture which distinguishes the Pueblo peoples. Although re¢og- 
nizing this comparative method to be all important, I have con- 
fined myself to the less fascinating accumulation of details of 
Tusayan practices, awaiting investigations of the other pueblos. 

The account of the Sia ritual lately published by the Bureau 
of Ethnology,* while not all that I had wished, makes it possible 
to begin that comparative study which promises to be so preg- 
nant in results. The best known of all Pueblo rites at present is 
the Tusayan snake dance.t The Sia memoir describes similar 
rites in that pueblo, which belongs to the Keresan stock. In 
the present article I have therefore ventured to undertake a com- 
parison of the two, from which it seems that in essentials the 
Snake dance is the same in two widely separated pueblos gen- 
erally ascribed to two different linguistic stocks. 

The material which | have used for information concerning 
the Sia ceremonial is drawn from pages 76-91, supplemented by 
scattered references throughout the work. Of this material | 
suppose that the descriptions of the first part of the rain ceremony 


*The Sia, by Matilda Coxe Stevenson, Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. 
7 The Snake Ceremonials at Walpi: Journ. Amer. Eth. and Arch., vol. iv. 
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of the Snake society (pp. 76-86) were from personal observa- 
tions; the remainder (pp. 86-91) were “ given the writer by the 
vicar of the Snake society.” More detailed and personal ob- 
servations would aid us very much in the comparisons. 

It will be noticed in comparisons of the Sia and Tusayan 
rites that there are many differences in the two, as might be ex- 
pected, but the object of this article is to show that in essential 
points they are the same. Throwing out of consideration the 
dying out of the ceremonials and celebrants, it may be well, on 
the very threshold of the subject, to examine a cause which 
a priort would be likely to affect the ritual in Sia and Walpi 
somewhat differently. While the Pueblo peoples of our South- 
west have always been very conservative in religious practices, 
they have not altogether resisted the influences of the Aryan 
peoples with whom they have come in contact. A modifica- 
tion, small though it often is, has been more marked the more 
intimate the contact, so that many changes in mode of life 
directly traceable to white influence can be found today, espe- 
cially in those pueblos near the railroad or along the Rio Grande. 
Firearms, fabrics of eastern manufacture, wagons, household 
utensils, windows of glass, and many other objects are now in 
daily use, and no better place to study how many things of 
white man’s manufacture the Indian needs can be chosen than 
any one of the prosperous trader’s shops resorted to by the in. 
habitants of the eastern pueblos. 

In those most conservative of all customs, religious faiths 
and practices, the Rio Grande Pueblos have been considerably 
influenced, and in some instances, although still observing an- 
cestral ceremonials and holding aboriginal beliefs, they are nom- 
inally Catholics. In other cases this modification has gone still 
further and the zeal of the devoted fathers of the church, who 
for three hundred years have labored among them, has intro- 
duced an element in their religious lives which has had a more 
profound influence. Much of their ritual is still aboriginal, and 
their ancient beliefs have a tenacious hold on their hearts, but 
no one can deny that Christianity is today a well-grounded and 
accepted faith among them. Many survivals of ancient belief 
and practice, varying in quantity in different pueblos, still exist, 
and there may still remain a strong belief in the old as opposed 
to the new; but this fact is evident, Christianity has exerted a 
great influence on most of the eastern pueblos and this belief has 
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profoundly modified the religious life of the majority of the 
people. 

As we leave the Rio Grande pueblos and pass westward or 
withdraw from the railroad, the amount of this influence dimin- 
ishes. From pueblos in which there is a mission and regular 
priest we pass to Zuifii, where neither exists. There are the walls 
of a mission in ruins, with roof fallen in and (in 1890) with floor 
littered with decaying skeletons or putrefying carcasses of dogs. 
The bell, however (1890), hangs in place, and is said to be rung 
once a year, at the Fiesta de los Muertos,* and portions of the altar 
reredos are still visible. . 

In front of the ruin is a cemetery, in the midst of which rises 
a wooden cross, which tells its story of the former influences of 
the zealous padres. No Christian service has been held in the 
Zufii mission for years, yet the people bury their dead in the 
churchyard and celebrate a feast of the dead. 

One step nearer the native religion of the Pueblos and we visit 
Tusayan, the least modified of all these people, both in secular 
and religious things. Among the Tusayan we find no church, 
no consecrated burial ground, no Catholic priests. Since the 
year 1700 no Catholic missionaries have permanently remained 
among them. At most, the length of the mission period was not 
more than sixty years (1629-1680),f and I think we are justified 
in the conclusion that we find less evidence of modification 
from this source than anywhere else in the Southwest. In the 


*This festival, so common in all the other pueblos where it is a church observance, 
is not celebrated in Tusayan, although food is placed for four days after burial over the 
graves of the deceased. According to W. J. Rouse (Buffalo “ Times,” February 3, 1895), 
the bell and carved wood of the altar have now disappeared from the Zuii mission. 
Mrs. Stevenson (p. 15) considers that the Zufli and Tusayan religion and sociology are 
“virtually free from Catholic influences,” which is practically true, but traces of 
Catholic influences are to be seen in burial customs at Zuii. The influence of the 
Indian school at Keam’s Cafion in the modification of Tusayan society and religion 
will be very considerable when the children now taught there take the places of their 
parents. There are those now in the pueblos who have expressed contempt for the 
Katcinas, and another generation will see a great change in this interesting survival of 
aboriginal life. 

+ Practically the mission epoch in Tusayan extended from 1629 to 1680, opening with 
Padre Porras and his two associates and closing with the massacres of the great re- 
bellion. Although Porras was poisoned in 1633, Awatobi remained a stronghold of the 
faith, but with its fall in 1700 active work in converting the Hopi practically ceased, 
and since that date the Christian faith has hardly affected Tusayan. From time to 
time apostates fled to this country, but such as did return to the Christian teaching 
were carried back to Sandia and elsewhere in 1742 and 1780. The influence of the mis- 
sion epoch was never very great, and it was briefer in Tusayan than in any other 
pueblos. 
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complicated ceremonials of this people, many of which I have 
elsewhere described, we detect no Christian influence of great 
moment. 

Recognizing, as we must, that Christian belief and ritual have 
exerted a profound influence on the different members of the 
Pueblo stocks, it behooves the ethnologist in approaching the 
study of their customs to discriminate between the aboriginal 
and the incorporated. Evidences of incorporated ritual per- 
formed side by side with aboriginal are apparent. How is it 
with their mythology? I believe here we find like results, vary- 
ing with different members. Some of these are so clearly due 
to Christian teaching that I need not spend any time upon them. 
Others from extreme variations are so akin to aboriginal beliefs 
that different ethnologists entertain diametrically opposite ideas 
of their historic or aboriginal origin. 

From what is said above it is clear that, other things being 
equal, from geographical position we should expect the Sia ritual 
to be more profoundly changed by Christian influences than the 
pueblos of Tusayan, and that the performance of the Sia snake 
dance would be more modified than in the isolated province of 
the Hopi. The gradual extinction of the inhabitants of Sia 
would hasten this change. 

Moreover, in the progress of decay the tendency of a Pueblo 
ritual is to the consolidation of several rites into one. This 
process of abbreviation, resulting from outside interferences, 
leads to composite ceremonials which, when the cultus is flour- 
ishing, are differentiated.* Evidences of consolidation are every- 
where visible in the Sia ritual. A comparison of the snake 
ritual of Sia with that of Walpi would be greatly facilitated by 
an examination of the supernatural personages recognized by 
the two pueblos. I will therefore preface what I have to say of 
the snake ritual with a few remarks on the Tusayan equivalents 
of the supernatural conceptions of Sia as made known by the 
memoir to which I have referred.t 


* Mr. Politzer’s interesting observations (San Francisco “ Chronicle,’ October 21, 1894) 
on the Oraibi snake dance in 1894 have shown what I little suspected, that the Snake 
society in Oraibi is much smaller than at Walpi. Nowhere in the pueblo region is the 
eult stronger than at Walpi, although the ceremony at Middle mesa is an easy second. 

+ This comparison is only of a very general nature and not a detailed one. I have 
used Mrs, Stevenson’s memoir as authority, and am responsible for my condensed ex- 
position of Sia mythology only so far as I have given a correct account of her more 
comprehensive work. [ have not found it easy in many instances to grasp her mean- 
ing, possibly on account of the natural obscurity of the subject. 
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We must ever bear in mind in the study of survivals in Pueblo 
belief the potent influence in modification due to Christian 
teaching, to which I have referred. A picture of present beliefs 
is not necessarily one of unmodified aboriginal beliefs. This is 
true in a degree of the mythology and cosmogony of Tusayan. 
To weed out what is modern is a herculean task, perhaps im- 
possible. The best we can accomplish is to use as our standard 
the least modified Pueblos, if that can be determined. As be- 
tween the Tusayan and Sia people, I do not hesitate to take the 
former as the Jeast changed, and have approached the study of 
Sia mythology with that thought in mind. The supernatural 
personages are so grouped that they would fall in categories 
which will not exclude those of Tusayan, on the ground that it 
is the best which can be done with this subject.* Had there 
been the interest in this subject and the sympathetic student of 
it three centuries ago he might have transmitted to us the un- 
modified mythology and cosmogony of the Pueblo Indians. 
Today we can do no more than make known what is now be- 
lieved by these people, more or less modified, and speculate on 
what part we hear from them is native and what derivative. The 
subject is capable of scientific treatment. 

The Sia mythology, for comparative purposes as well as con- 
venience, will be considered under the following headings, which 
are not necessarily arbitrary and in many instances different 
from present beliefs at Sia: 

1. Earth Gods and Goddesses. 
2. Sky Gods (parte Paiitiémo). 
3. Kopishtaia t (Elemental gods—rain, thunder, ete., peoples). 
4. Cultus heroes (offspring of Earth and Sky). 
5. World-quarter Gods. 
a, Animistic and Katsunas. 
b. Other World-quarter Gods. 
6. Paiiitiimo (parte). 


* We can do no more than approximate the original beliefs of the Pueblo peoples by 
a study of the survivals of their mythology. The contribution to this subject, from 
the least modified, is at best only probabilities, not certainties. 

+ These are in one sense world-quarter divinities. In Pueblo mythology the great 
gods appear to me to be the earth-goddesses, the sky-gods, and the two heroes, off- 
spring of earth and sky. The original goddess is mother-earth, who has many names 
and is “creator” of the innumerable lesser groups represented by 3, 4, 5, and 6 of the 
above scheme. I have yet to see valid reasons to believe that the Tusayan Indians in 
their aboriginal system ever entertained the idea of a Great Spirit, creator of heaven 
and earth, or a philosophical notion of a time when the earth did not exist. 
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EARTH GODS. 


The following Sia earth-goddesses are mentioned with Tusayan 
equivalents : 


Sussistinnako, Spider * Kokyanwiiqti. 


The Tusayan earth-goddesses, Tiiwapofitumsi,t Lakonemana, 
Mamzraumana and others are possibly names of attributes 
rather than of distinct persons. Calako mana { has similarities 
to Utset and Nowutset. 

It would seem from the following quotation that Spider is not 
always regarded as female: “Sussistinnako is referred to as a 
man, or, more properly, a being possessing all power; and as 
Sussistinnako created first man and then other beings to serve 
his first creation, these beings, although endowed with attributes 
superior to man, in order to serve him, can hardly be termed 
gods, but rather agents to execute the will of Sussistinnako, in 
serving the people of his first creation.” 

If I rightly understand this quotation, it seems to me, first, 
that the conception of Spider as a male shows Christian influ- 
ence, and that the etymology § of the word indicates the true 
aboriginal conception in Sia as in Tusayan. I find, secondly, 
in looking for the account of the “ first creation ” (p. 27) of Spider 
in Sia cosmogony that they were “two women,” Utset and 
Nowutset, one or both of whom, by direction of Spider, created, 
among others, the Sun, Katsunas, etc. Considering the way the 
word god is used in polytheistic religions, I fail to see why we 
cannot designate them in this way or why one god cannot be an 
“agent” of a more powerful being; but if the limitation of the 
word god to Spider is intended as an aboriginal unmodified con- 
ception, I have grave doubts in regard to this part of the Sia 


* Spider (woman) is “creator” in Sia cosmogony, which is another way of saying 
the Earth is mother of all, for Haarts, the Earth, existed before Spider woman made 
living beings, beginning with Utset and Nowutset. 

+Complemental female earth deity of Masauwth, whose representative in Sia myth- 
ology is unknown to me. 

¢ The Corn Maids; the ear of corn is still used as a symbol of the universal mother 
(Utset ?). 

2From other combinations I take it that nako means woman, as wiiqti (Hopi); but 
lam not sure except by implication whether Sussisti means Spider, since elsewhere 
Kopina is given as the Spider when applied to a “society.” The Tusayan word 
Kokyanwiigti is literally Spider woman, and probably this may be the same, 
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cosmogony. If it would imply that the Sia were monotheists, 
it needs many facts to support it. That the present Sia believe 
that “Spider” was the creator is not improbable, but that this 
belief is aboriginal I question, unless Spider and the Earth are 
identical conceptions. 

I have seen no evidence strong enough to convince me that 
the Pueblos were originally monotheists, but all probably orig- 
inally believed as the Tusayan people today, that the Earth is 
mother, antedating all cosmogony. In one sense this may be 
called monotheism, but that is hardly the accepted meaning of 


the term. 
SKY GODS. 


With the exception of the world-quarter beings later men- 
tioned, the Sia have two sky-gods of highest rank, Oshats, Sun, 
and Tawaec, Moon. The former is distinctly looked upon as a 
father, but-seems to be a creature of Earth. Several sky-gods of 
the Hopiare not possible to recognize in the account of Sia myth- 
ology. Among these are Cotukinufiwa, Taiowa, Kwataka, etc.* 

In one way the Tusayan people regard all supernatural beings 
as offspring of the Earth and Sky deities, the Sun being called 
father, the Earth, mother; but this is far from believing that 
either the sun or earth is regarded by them as a creator in the 
sense employed in the systems of more cultured people. Mr. 
Cushing (Proctor’s Song of the Ancient People, p. 30) says of Zuni 
cosmographical beliefs : 

It was said by their ancient seers: Before aught was, before even Time 
began to be, the Holder of the Traiis of Life, whose person is the Sun, whose 
bright shield we see each shining day,—before aught was, save void space 
and darkness, He was. And by thinking he wrought light, and with 
light he dispelled the darkness . . . Into these life-sustaining waters 
he dropped the seed of his being, whence sprang the Sky-Father and the 
Earth-Mother. 

As opposed to this interpretation, which certainly shows in a 
marked way Semitic and Aryan influences, Mrs. Stevenson finds 
the sun a creation from a shell (by an earth-goddess), the 


* Hecanavaiya, the Tusayan deity called the Ancient of the Six World-quarters, is a 
very elusive deity or supernal personage in Tusayan mythology. Lincline to the be- 
lief that he is simply an attributal name of some other god, and since I made out that 
the sun determines the four eardinal world quarters by solstitial horizon points the 
theory suggested itself that the ancient of the six points was simply Tawa, the Sun. 
The Snake Hero was told in the underworld that he should be called Hecanavaiya, and 
his representative, Wiki, is today ceremonially called by the same name. (See Snake 
Legend, Journ. Amer. Eth. and Arch., vol. iv.) 
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earth being preéxistent. Among the Tusayan Indians the earth 
is always spoken of in cosmogony as existent, and save when 
foreign influences can be readily traced, I find no knowledge of 
a spiritual being who created the earth. The Sia cosmogony 
begins with a created earth. 

The hero offspring of the earth gods and sky gods are the Twin 
War-gods, a conception which is widespread through the pueblo 
region, where these personages are generally culture heroes.* 
Among the Sia they are called Maasewe t and Nyuuyewe, and in 
attributes closely resemble the Tusayan heroes, Piitikofihoya and 
Palafihoya. Their many deeds, such as killing monsters (Skoyo), 
which form such a large proportion of their folk-lore, coincide 
even in details with those of the Tusayan culture heroes. In 
Sia mythology they are reputed to be the children of Ko’chinako 
from an embrace by the Sun; and the Spider woman, their 
grandmother, is their constant mentor and helper. The Tusayan 
Indians have been so little influenced by Christian teachers that 
it is not surprising they have no equivalent of Poshaiyiinne, 
Poshyomo, or Poshaiank’ya, around whom so many biblical 
stories cluster. The word Pochuté retains its original meaning 
of shaman and is applied to medicine-men who by exorcism 
relieve the sick. I have found no special Poewympkiya or 
Pocbutii who has been deified by the Hopi or given special 
supernal powers. Moctezuma is also unknown even by the 
Tusayan Tanoan “ thinkers,” which fact, together with the pov- 
erty of stories of Christian origin about any special shaman, 
would show how much less the Tusayan have been affected by 
Catholic priests than any of the eastern pueblos. 


WORLD-QUARTER GODS. 


The cultus of the world-quarter gods occupies a prominent 
place in Sia, as in other Pueblo myth and ritual. The gods of 
the world-quarters are referred to six cardinal directions—north, 
west, south, east, above, and below. In ceremonials in which 
they are addressed the sinistral circuit is practiced, and the 
sequence begins with the north. Examples of this circuit are 


* It would form a most interesting article to compare the Sia and Tusayan stories of 
their many adventures in visiting the Sun, their father, and in killing the monsters, 
but I have not space to enter upon that subject here. There is a close resemblance or 
even identity in the Sia and Tusayan conceptions of these culture heroes, 

+ Note the similarity in sound to Masauwtih, the 'Tusayan war-god. 
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mentioned in asperging, in ceremonial smoking, etc. There is a 
similar association of colors with cardinal world-quarters to that 
in Tusayan, and the same assignment, with the exception of the 
color for the above and below. 

The cardinal world-quarters and corresponding colors are said 
to be the following : 


north,* yellow. 

Pona 

west, blue. 

Kowa 

Kowami } south, red. 

\ east, white. 

Tinami } slightly yellow. 


Narkami { \ black. 


Six world-quarter serpents are mentioned : 
Skatowe (plumed), Rempont of North. 


Kaspanna, West. 
Koquira, South. 
Quissera, East. 
Huwaka, Heavens. 
Yaai, Earth. 


The Tusayan people make use, ina ceremony called the Palii- 
liikofiti, of six effigies of their plumed serpent, one correspond- 
ing to each world-quarter, but I have not obtained their names, 
nor do I think there is any great difference in their nomen- 
clature, except in the addition of the corresponding word for 
color as a prefix. It will be seen that no similarity in radicals 
exists in the above names of the Sia plumed serpents. 

Six world-quarter warriors are mentioned by Mrs. Stevenson : 

Samaihaia,+ Warrior the North. 


Shinohaia, “West. 
Abwahaia, East. 
Sarahaia, Nadir, 


* The magnetic north is not ceremonially recognized by the 'Tusayan Indians; their 
cardinal points are solstitial horizon points of the sun. 

+ The element haia, which is common, would seem to mean warrior ; but as there is no 
similarity in the other elements and the prefixes of the plumed serpents of the world- 
quarters Iam at loss to interpret them, I find the same want of uniformity of the pre- 
fixes of the trees of the cardinal points, 
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The Asperger (Nahaiptima) before the kisi in the Walpi snake 
dance called out (p. 92, op. cit.), as he threw charm-liquid to 
the cardinal points,“ Teamahia, awahiye, yomahiye, tcimahaiye.” 
These words are incomprehensible to the Hopi, and are possibly 
Keresan in derivation, invocations to the warrior gods, which 
would be most appropriate at that time. 

The women of the six world-quarters are stated to be: 


Kochinako, Yellow Woman of the North. 


Merrinako, Blue West. 
Kirkaniiinako, Red “South. 
Kashinako, White “East. 


Quisserrinako, Slightly Yellow Woman of the Zenith. , 
Munainako, Dark Woman of the Nadir. 


The animals of the six world-quarters are given as: 


Mokaite, Cougar of the North. 
Kohai, Bear «West. 
Tuopi, Badger South. 
Kakan, Wolf “Fast. 
Tiiimi, Eagle ‘Heavens. 
Maitubo, Shrew ‘Earth. 


The trees of the six world-quarters are given as: 


Shakaka, Spruce of the North. 
Shwitirawana, Pine of the West. 
Maichina, Oak of the South.* 
Shwisinihanawe, Aspen of the East. 


Marshtitiimo, Cedar Zenith. 
Morritiimo, Oak “Nadir. 


The birds of the six world-quarters are stated to be: 
Hatee, Bird of the North. 
Shasto, ‘“ West. 
Mapeun, South. 
Shuwakai,‘‘ ‘East. 
Tiiimi, «Heavens (the Eagle). 


These six direction supernaturals, whether god, warrior, man, 
animal, or tree, are of early origin in Sia cosmogony, as will be 


*[ do not understand why the word for “oak” of the south is so different from 
“oak” of the nadir, and do not detect in them a common radical for oak. The Oak 
clan (extinct) is elsewhere (p. 19) called Hapanni, in which it is also difficult to distin- 
guish a common radical. 
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seen from Mrs. Stevenson’s article, and a similar conception is 
common to all the Pueblos and to many other peoples. 

Why, it has been asked, is world-quarter worship so widely 
distributed among different people? No satisfactory answer has 
been given, but the theory that it is a direct outgrowth of sun 
worship at solstitial risings and settings is not more absurd than 
many explanations which have been suggested.* 


ANIMAL SUPERNATURAL BEINGS, 


In this category I place the following from Sia, which are 
mentioned by Mrs. Stevenson, with their Hopi equivalents : + 


SIA. WALPI. 

Kohaira 
Kohaiya 

Tuop 

Tuope 

Shuahkai, Small black bird with white wings............. —_—— 


The above list included the animal supernatural beings, except 
those previously mentioned, from Sia and their equivalents from 


* The Tusayan names of the bird skins corresponding to the six directions are given 
in my account of Naacnaiya, and later in the article on “* The Tusayan New Fire Cere- 
mony.” 

+ Many of these are personified in Tusayan ceremonials when they are called 
Katcinas. The supernatural being personified and the dance or act of personification 
are called by the same name, Katcina. 


XUM 
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Walpi. It needs but a glance, however, to show that if the Sia 
list is supposed to be comprehensive it does not include a tithe 
of those which might be mentioned from Tusayan. Even such 
important animal supernaturals as Hawk (Kese), Kwataka (Man 
Eagle), Bee (T'atafiaya), Butterfly (Hokona), Owl (Monwt), and 
Mountain Sheep (Pafiwd), which play most essential roles in 
Tusayan ritual, are absent. All these in Tusayan, with many 
others, are called Katcinas, a conception implied in the Sia Kat- 
suna, which in Mrs. Stevenson’s memoir are not clearly defined.* 

The following groups of peoples are likewise powerful in Sia 
rituals. These are especially interesting in relation to world- 
quarter worship in the snake ceremonies : 

Kopishtaia— 
Pirtuwishta, Lightning people. 
Kowmots, Thunder 
Kashtiarts, Rainbow 
Kachard, Cloud 

The Paiiitiimot include, with other supernaturals, the Koshairi 
and Querrinna, the former of which are represented by an effigy 
on the tiponi altar of the Sia snake ceremony. 

I find it quite difficult if not impossible for me to bring my 
observations of Tusayan mythology into harmony with those of 
Mrs. Stevenson on the lesser deities of Sia, nor is it essential that 
this part of the complicated subject be discussed here. Exactly 
what relation there is between the cloud-chiefs and cloud-people 
is very difficult to say, and I am not able to shed any light on 
this and many other difficult questions of similar character. In 
the lack of knowledge, which ignorance seems equally dense in 
the minds of other conscientious students of Pueblo mythology, 
I have passed over the subject in a very unsatisfactory way, 
awaiting more opportunities for observation. 


* A discussion of the Pueblo conception of the Katcinas cannot be undertaken here 
on account of its intricacy On the same ground I must eliminate also Hochiinni and 
Saiahlia, the Sia equivalents of Hotcani and possibly Pokemti of the Hopi. My object 
is not to compare the Sia and Tusayan pantheons, but simply those members of it 
which are necessary to be acquainted with as a preparation to the study of the snake 
ritual. Hochinni of the Sia (Hoteani in Hopi), according to Mrs. Stevenson, is the 
“high ruler of the cloud people of the world.” I donot know who the Tusayan Hoteani 
is, although I am well acquainted with his symbolism. (See my Tusayan Dolls.) 

+This word recalls Paiakyamd, the Tafioan gluttons, whoare clowns, “ delight- 
makers,” Koshairi or Koshare. 
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The personages whom I have called Paiakyamti or Tewan 
gluttons and figured (in vol. ii, Jour. Amer. Eth. and Arch.), 
have many points of likeness to the Koshare or “ Delight 
Makers” described by Bandelier. These, I likewise suppose, 
are the Koshairi of Sia. [am not sure what Tusayan person- 
ages correspond to the Querriinna of Mrs. Stevenson (Cuirana 
of Bandelier), and have not yet been able to identify their rain 
ceremony with any of those which I have seen in Arizona.* 

Iam in much doubt about the limits of the three divisions 
said to be creations of the Spider woman, viz: 

“1. Paiiitiimo: All men of Ha/arts (the earth), the sun, moon, 
stars, Koshairi and Querriinna. 

“2. Kopishtaia: The cloud, lightning, thunder, rainbow, peo- 
ples, and all animal life not included under the first and third 
heads. 

“3. Katsuna: Beings having human bodies and monster 
heads, who are personated in Sia by men and women f wearing 
masks.” 

There is certainly something very obscure here, and new ob- 
servations must be made or more exact statements before the 
above classification can be of much value to the student of com- 
parative ceremoniology ; or, if the separation of two and three, 
as here defined, is a good one, the Sia system is so widely dif- 
ferent from that of Tusayan that comparisons of the Katsuna ¢ 
and the Katcinas are impossible. 


* 1 confess my inability at this writing to fathom the meaning of that strange organi- 
zation, the Tusayan Teukuwympkiya, which includes the clowns, mud-heads, and 
gluttons. Their strange antics I have repeatedly observed, but no adequate explana- 
tion has yet been given me of them. “While the Koshare,” says Bandelier, “are 
specially charged with the duty of furthering the ripening of the fruit, the Cuirana 
assist the sprouting of the seed. . . . While on certain occasions the latter are 
masters of ceremonies also, they never act as clowns or official jesters.” (Delight 
Makers, p. 143.) 

“Whenever the Katsuna appear,” says Mrs. Stevenson (p. 116), “they are accom- 
panied by their attendants, the Koshairi and Querrinna, who wait upon them 
making the spectators merry with their witty sayings and buffoonery.” 

+I have never seen a woman ina Hopi ceremony wearing a Katcina mask ; women 
Katcinas are personated by men. 

jt After a faithful study I do not know what Mrs. Stevenson means by a Katsuna, as 
she seems to me to use the term in several different meanings. No doubt [am equally 
vague in my use of the Hopi term Katcina. I have, however, tried to define this word, 
more accurately than is possible here, in an article in a forthcoming report of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. Practically all masked dances are Katcina dances, 
beginning in January and ending in August. 
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With these preliminary remarks on Sia and Walpi mythol- 
ogy let us pass to a consideration of the Snake ceremony in the 
two pueblos, as an instance of the similarities of the ritual. The 
Sia, as the Tusayan snake observance, is a ceremonial for rain, 
and participants in it prepare themselves for their duties by 
bodily purifications and other rites. 

We are told that the Sia Snake ceremonial is performed “ after 
the ripening of the corn;” the Tusayan takes place in August. 
(For dates see my Snake memoir.) 

For a proper comparison of this weird ceremony in the two 
pueblos I shall follow the headings adopted in my account of 
the Walpi snake dance, drawing my material from the Sia 
memoir. The following have served me as convenient head- 
ings for comparative purposes: 


1. The Altar. 
Making at the tiponi altar. 


9 


a, Making charm liquid. 
b, Invocation to world-quarter deities. 


Ceremonies with live reptiles. 
, 14% Snake hunts. 
1 6, Ceremonies at the ‘log house.”’ 

Le, Public dance (rites at the ‘“‘ grotto”). 


Ido not follow Mrs. Stevenson in the predominance which 
she has ascribed to “initiations” in the third heading. The 
primary object of this coraponent, especially the rites at the 
“vorotto,” is not an initiation but rather comparable with the 
Tusayan dance at the Cotionwood bower in the plaza. It is the 
acme of the snake ceremony with a distinct purpose; novel to 
a novitiate; possibly so worn down that but little remains but 
the initiation ceremony, an episode, not the main object of the 
performance. 


THE TIPONI ALTAR. 


In a comparative study of the Tusayan altars in their many 
variations, with all their modifications, I find one object which is 
always present in kiva observances. To this object fetishes, 
sand pictures, reredos, in fine paraphernalia of all kinds, are ac- 
cessories. This constantly present object, indeed that which 
makes the altar, is the society “ mother ” called by the Hopi the 
tiponi. Two of these palladia are used on the altars of the 
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Walpi snake ceremonials, one representing each of the societies 
which participates in it. Six tiponis (iirriko) were placed on 
the Sia altar, four of which belonged to the chief (nonaaite). 

A large part of the distinctive characteristics of the altars of 
different societies is made up of accessories, of which the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: 1, Sand pictures; 2, Reredos; 3, Images, 
fetishes; 4, Pahos, prayer feathers, sacred meal,* and pollen; 
5, Paraphernalia used in other rites, as nakwipi (medicine bowl, 
corn, aspergill, ete.). 

The accessories of the tiponi altars of the Sia and Tusayan 
snake ceremonials differ considerably, showing evidences of con- 
solidation or want of differentiation or both. The two altars, 
that of the Snake and that of the Antelope, are possibly repre - 
sented in Sia by a single tiponi altar. 

Two sand-pictures are found combined in the Sia altar, one 
of which is comparable with the Antelope sand-mosaic, the 
other with the Snake. 

I have in my article on * The Tusayan New Fire Ceremony ” + 
pointed out the distinction between a tiponi altar and a cloud- 
charm altar, Any altar, simple or compound, upon which a 
tiponi stands is a tiponi altar, but the tiponi is not necessarily on 
the altar used in the making of the cloud-charm liquid or the 
invocation to the world-quarter deities or supernaturals. 

These are represented on plate xiv of the Sia memoir. The 
former, instead of four sets of four different-colored semicircles, 
representing rain-clouds of the world-quarters, form different 
colored lightning symbols; and a quadruple border surrounding 
the whole is represented in two colors, black and white, consist- 
ing of three white rain-clouds, and four black lightning symbols, 
the whole destitute of a border. 

The second sand-picture of the Sia altar approaches more 
closely that of the sand-mosaic of the Snake priests at Walpi, 
but in its design the colors are differently arranged, and the 
lightning snakes extend radially from the corners of the border 
instead of parallel with the sides. The place occupied by the 
outlines of four snakes in the Walpi Snake altar is filled in the 
Sia by four triple rain-cloud symbols, each triplet different in 


* Sacred meal is of course ina sense not an accessory; there is no altar without it, 
but it does not, like the first three, distinguish the character of the altar. 
+ Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. History, January 2, 1895. 
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colors. The mountain lion, which is drawn within a rectangle, 
is common to both the Sia and Tusayan Snake sand-mosaic.* 

The altars of both the Antelope and the Snake societies at 
Walpi are destitute of an upright frame or reredos which forms 
such a conspicuous feature (plates xiv, xv) back of the Snake 
altar at Sia. The third group of accessories, fetishes in human 
or animal form, as represented at Walpi by the seven animal 
effigies mentioned in my account, but there are no effigies cor- 
responding to the following, said to be found on the Sia altar: 

Kochinako, “ Yellow Woman of the North ;” + Maasewe and 
Uyuunyewé, Twin Gods of War; Six Warriors of the Six Moun- 
tains; Three Koshairis (clowns?) ; Fetish of White Stone Bear ; 
Two Coiled Stones representing snakes ; Cross ¢ (decorated with 
feathers). 

The simple fact that a cross occurs on the altar is not neces- 
sarily an evidence of Christian influence, although in this case it 
may be probable. Cross-shaped paho were used by the Pueblo 
people when they were visited by Coronado in 1540 and were 
described by Castafieda (p. 239, Ternaux-Compans): “ A Acuco, 
nous trouvaémes pres d’une fontaine une croix de deux palmes 
de haut, et d’un doigt d’épaisseur. Le bois en était carré, et il 
y avait autour beaucoup de fleurs séches et de petits batons 
ornés de plumes. “A Tutahaco, nous trouvimes sur une sépul- 
ture [pahoki] qui paraissait récente une croix faite de deux 
morceaux de bois attachés avec du fil de coton, et ornée de fleurs 
desséchées.” 

The rows of crooks (gneliikpi), which surmount the sand- 
mosaics of the Antelope and Snake altars at Walpi, appear not 
to be represented at Sia, unless we find their equivalents in “two 


* The arrangement of the different colored sands as represented in plate XIV would 
greatly offend a Hopi Snake priest, with whom the sequence is always, whether in cir- 
cuit or on borders, yellow, green, red, and white. I question the accuracy of the ar- 
rangement of colors in the second sand-picture of the Sia altar figured on plate XIV of 
the memoir. 

+ I suspect that this effigy of Kochinako is an attributal name of some earth god- 
dess. 

{A paho in the form of the cross was, however, made and deposited in the fields 
during the Walpi Snake ceremonials, as I have described (op. cit., p.51). In the winter 
solstitial rites (Soyalufia) a similar cross-shape paho is likewise manufactured, and 
called a wu-ka-si paho, or by some a Ka-wai-ka (Keresan) paho. On being asked if this 
cruciform object had not the same significance as that placed by the Castillans over 
their missions, the maker responded, “ No; I make it because I wish an ox! I want 
oxen with spotted bodies, and the spots I paint on the shaft of the paho represent those 
which I wish on the animal.” ‘The cross on the Sia altar shows Christian influences, 
according to Mrs, Stevenson. 


18 
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wands of turkey plumes standing in clay holders.” The fine 
old stone implements (tcamahia) of the Antelope altar are com- 
parable with “two finely polished adzes, 12 inches long,” and 
“two stone knives.” * 

The paho, sacred meal, and pollen are common to all altars 
and are to be expected both at Walpi and Sia on the Snake altars. 
More will be said of the first of these objects when I speak of 
their delivery to the couriers. 

For the arrangement of the objects on the altar I have followed 
the description which unfortunately does not agree +t with the 
figure (plate xv). Only two of the six tiponi are figured and the 
position of one of the sand-pictures is not clear to me. I am 
therefore obliged to limit myself to generalities and cannot carry 
a comparison into details. 

Of minor objects peculiar to the Sia altar may be mentioned 
the following : 

Tawaka, “ gaming blocks and rings for the clouds to ride 
upon ;” Maicktriwapai, six direction’s birds’ feathers (see bird 
skins in my account of the Tusayan New Fire Ceremony) ; 
“sacred honey jug (a gourd);” shell with corn pollen; rattle- 
snakes’ rattles; nakwipi (medicine bowl); miniature bow and 
arrow before each tiponi; bear-leg skins and necklace of bear 
claws. 

Any or every sacred object efficacious to bring rain is naturally 
placed on the altar at Walpi, and, unless I am greatly surprised, 
the next ethnologist who describes the Antelope Snake sand- 
picture will find upon it a large specimen of the horseshoe crab 
(Limulus polyphemus), “ giant tadpole,” which I presented the 
priests in 1893. 


CEREMONIES AT THE TIPONI ALTAR. 


That part of the Sia snake ceremony which is described on 
pages 79-84 bears evidence of being composite, including at least 


*As these are the same that the “medicine-maker” strikes together in making 
* medicine water,” even Kakapti’s act of beating the floor with a teamahia (p. 23, Snake 
Dance), is not without a parallel at Sia. 

+ Mrs. Stevenson explains this difference in the following way: ‘ Unfortunately, the 
flash-light photographs of the altar of the Snake society made during the ceremonial 
failed to develop well, and, guarding against possible failure, the writer succeeded in 
having the honaaite arrange the altar at another time. The fear of discovery induced 
such haste that the fetishes, which are kept carefully stored away in different houses, 
were not all brought out on this occasion.” 
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two elements which are differentiated at Walpi, the invocation 
to the six world-quarter gods and the making of the cloud-charm 
liquid. The former of these necessarily presupposes the latter, 
and it is not unusual in other Tusayan rites (as Niman Katcina) 
to find them consolidated, although in elaborate observances like 
the Walpi snake dance they are distinct. I have tried to separate 
the elements of each in the Sia altar ceremony. The following 
acts, among many, I would refer to the making of the “ medi- 
cine :” 

1, Gourdfuls of liquid pounded into the nakwipi (medicine 
bowl), with preliminary dedication by passes to the world quar- 
ters; 2, Pebble fetishes, six in number, dropped in turn into the 
liquid with similar intent; 3, Dipping knives into the liquid ; 
4, Addition of tochainitiwa (“a certain herb used by cult so- 
cieties to produce suds”); 5, Addition of meal or pollen; 6, 
Smoking * above or into the liquid ; 7, Songs (incantations) and 
prayers. 

Mrs. Stevenson says (p. 81): “The preparation of the medi- 
cine water began with the opening of the seventh stanza.” I 
suggest that it began earlier or when the “maker of medicine 
water” ‘“‘ proceeded to consecrate the water” (p. 80). 

These elements of the Sia f ceremony about the altar I would 
compare with the making of the medicine in the Mofikiva at the 
beginning of the snake ceremony at Walpi, where (as described 
on page 15 of my memoir) they are ¢elebrated with modifica- 
tions in detail, but as a ceremony distinct from the sixteen-song 
ceremony enacted later in the day. In the remaining acts of 
this composite rite about the Sia sand-picture I find traces of 
what I have called in my Snake memoir the Sixteen-songs cere- 
mony, which is a consecration of pahos and 


INVOCATION TO THE RAIN GODS OF THE SIX WORLD-QUARTERS, 


The ceremonial acts referable to this component are like those 
of the same at Walpi: 1, Asperging to the world-quarters and 
upon objects of the altar; 2, Striking stone implements on the 
floor or together; 3, Prayers and ceremonial smokes; 4, Purifi- 
cations ; 5, Delivery of the pahos to the couriers. 


* Ceremonial smokes are constant features at the opening and close of the making 
of the cloud-charm liquid in every great. ceremony at Walpi. 

+ At Sia the making of the charm liquid (medicine) is accompanied by posturing and 
dancing. This has escaped me in Tusayan observance, in which this liquid is made. 
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The vein of similarity which runs through these and like com- 
ponents of the Sixteen-songs ceremony is so easy to trace, even 
when so much modified, that [ have simply pointed out the ex- 
istence of similarities, but the prime essential of this component 
of the invocation is the prayer-stick, the paho, which may be 
said to be consecrated by these acts. 

In the paho of both Sia and Walpi societies we have tangible 
objects to compare, and an account of them naturally precedes 
a notice of their delivery to couriers. 

The Sia paho (of the snake ceremony ?), judging from Pls. 
x1, xm, and xiu,* differ somewhat from the Walpi (cf. pp. 
27,71). No Walpi Snake or Antelope paho has a face or incised 
ferule cut on either shaft, and every paho has a package of 
meal (niiciata) tied to it, and a turkey-tail feather, a corn-husk, 
or the herbs pamnaviand kirnyd. These appendages are not 
represented on any of the paho figured in the Sia memoir. There 
are many other differences, but as the figures in plates x1, x1, 
and x1 are not specially described I am unable to carry my 
comparisons into details. The figures on plate x1m show a single- 
stick paho, but differ widely from the Snake paho and that of 
Masauwth, which are the only single-stick pahos used in the 
Walpi snake ceremony (see p. 27)+; all the others are double. 

Sacred meal and corn pollen are used in the Sia as in the 
Tusayan rites. ‘The latter is sprinkled on the head of the snakes 
by all the members in the ceremonials of the fifth day (p. 87) 
at Sia, and is used for the same purpose in the Walpi snake 
dance (p. 40, Walpi ceremony). In the legend of the Snake 
Hero it is said (p. 116) that the Snake people ate corn pollen for 
food. At certain times in the Sixteen-songs ceremony the altar 
is sprinkled with corn pollen, although meal is generally used. 

At the close of the Sixteen-songs ceremony at the altar of the 
Walpi Antelopes the pahos are given to a single courier (Kakapti) 
to deposit in the world-quarter shrines. ‘Two bearers receive 


* Mrs. Stevenson does not state that the paho represented on plates XI, XII, and XIII 
are distinctively Snake paho, but figures them as hiichamoni (paho) with or without 
feathers. As noone of them is distinctly referred to the Snake society, my compari- 
sons must be as general as her references to them. 

+ My cut of this paho was drawn by an accomplished artist, Mr. S. F. Denton, from 
an original ir my collection, which was made for me in the kiva, with the others, by 
the Antelope priest, Masiumtiwa. Dr Matthews’ fear (Amer. Anth., October, 1894, p. 422) 
that it is faulty is perfectly groundless, as any one may see by inspection of the original 
and the copy. 
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them, with a “litany,” in the Sia celebration (pp. 84, 85). As 
nothing is said in regard to the place where the Sia pahos are 
deposited, I will simply refer the reader who wishes information 
on this point in the Walpi rite to my memoir (p. 35). 

The final event in the life of the altar was its dismantling and 
the wrapping up of the fetishes and tiponi, between which there 
is a general similarity at Sia and Walpi. The efficacy of the 
sand and the use which is made of it has the same meaning in 
Tusayan and Sia, and pertains to many such pictures, as can be 
seen by consultation of my articles on other ceremonies. 

A paho is said to have been made for Spider woman in the 
Sia snake dance. Although I have not learned that the Tusayan 
Snake priests made one of these prayer emblems to this person- 
age, the details of the story of the Snake Hero would seem to 
call for one at their hands. Masauwuh is remembered at Walpi, 
as I have elsewhere recorded. 


CEREMONIES WITH LIVING SNAKES, 


Our knowledge of these rites at Sia is imperfect, and what 
has been recorded seems to have been derived from hearsay. 
The phraseology and kind of type used in the Sia memoir in 
the “account of the initiation of a member into the third degree 
of the Snake order” (p. 86) leaves me in doubt whether that 
which is recorded on page 87 was seen by the author or reported 
by the “vicar.” The limitation of the first person singular of 
the personal pronoun to the smaller type implies that the larger 
type was a result of personal study, while the context indicates 
that all the “initiation” (pp. 86, 88) was given by the “ vicar.” 

I do not regard the rites described as primarily initiation cere- 
monials, but incline to the belief that we have in them frag- 
ments of several ceremonials, possibly worn down so much that 
the “ initiation ” is most prominent.* Every ceremony in which 
a novice participates for the first time he may regard as an 
initiation, as it is from his point of view. 

The following component rites are recognizable in the Sia 
“initiation: ” 1, Snake Hunts; 2, Ceremonials (in log house) 
about an altar; 3,Ceremony at the “ cornstalk ” bower, “ grotto.” 


* Of course it may be that in the more elaborate Walpi ceremony these have been 
differentiated from a ceremony like that of the Sia. 
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The snake hunts at Sia took place, as at Walpi, on successive 
days in sequence corresponding to the north, west, south, and 
east world-quarters, and pahos were deposited in these at Snake 
shrines. The number of reptiles used at Sia is very small, but 
the signification is the same. The part which the novices play 
in these hunts is not clear to me and I have never been allowed 
to witness the capture of a reptile on the snake hunts at Walpi. 
As at Sia there are “ three members ” of the Snake society, only 
the north, west, and south are visited for the collection of snakes, 
but the members must go to the east and deposit hiichamoni 
(paho) to the snake honaaite * of the east. 

The snake hunts at Sia last four days, and on the fifth day we 
have the Sia abbreviation or representation of the Walpi ninth 
day.+ The first of these are the rites in the “log house ” about 
an altar (sand-picture), part of which is comparable with that of 
the Snake priests in the Wikwaliobi kiva. Different as the two 
ceremonials appear to be, I believe that this rite at Sia is com- 
parable with the Walpi snake washing, when the reptiles are 
taken from the jars and violently thrown across the kiva. In 
the “log house” they are simply laid on the floor. * The ritual 
begins with the rattle and song, and after the song the honaaite, 
passing before the line of women on the north side, takes a snake 
from a vase, and, holding it a hand’s span from the head, ad- 
vances to the east of the sand-painting (which is similar in 
plate xiv, with the addition of two slightly diverging lines, one 
of corn pollen, the other of black pigment, extending from the 
painting to the entrance of the house) and lays it between the 
lines with its head to the east.”{ ‘“ The snake is then placed 
around the throat” of one of their number “ novitiate,” and later 
deposited in a jar. This is repeated with the other snakes. 

It seems incredible but by no means impossible that the weird 
snake washing at Walpi has a counterpart in this quiet rite, but 
there are several likenesses which lead one on to compare them. 
Both are highly modified, perhaps from an ancestral presenta- 


* Although it is not distinctly said who this Snake chief (honaaite) is, I think it will 
be found to be the equivalent of the Plumed Snake of the East, comparable with 
Paliliikofi. 

+ With some elements of the seventh day, viz, the initiation ceremony in the 
Wikwaliobi kiva (see pp. 62-65). 

.{ No mention is made of bathing the snakes, an essential feature in this ceremony 
at Walpi. I can only account for the women in the ceremony by supposing elements 
of the seventh day’s initiation at Walpi are introduced. 
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tion, but it seems to me that these modifications are not too great 
to render it improbable that they are the same.* If we remember 
that the Walpi use in their biennial snake dance sixty reptiles, 
it will readily be seen that it would take a long time to lay each 
snake by the altar, place it on a novice, and put it back in a jar. 
Allowing five minutes for this act with each reptile would make 
a ceremony five hours long at a minimum calculation. The 
germ of the idea which pervades both the Sia and the Walpi 
component is an introduction of the reptile to its home, the 
altar, and a sanctification of their prayers + by its presence. 

None of the Sia components thus far considered have any hint 
of the Walpi snake dance on the open plaza, when the hideous 
reptiles are carried in the mouths of the participants, the hor- 
rible acts which have furnished so much welcome material for 
sensational newspapers. Has the Sia celebration a component 
to compare with the public dance at Walpi ? 

The exercises near the grotto { are, I belive, comparable with 
those at the Walpi kisi (cottonwood bower) on the ninth day. 
At this time, however, at Sia, the reptiles are not carried in the 
mouth, but borne in the hands or passed into the hands of 
others. While they take place, songs are sung and rattles 
sounded, and at the close the reptiles § are released, one to each 
world-quarter. 

I cannot do better than to quote from Mrs. Stevenson’s ac- 
count of the Sia snake dance to give an idea of this ceremony : 

“Upon the opening of the song and dance the ho’naaite procures a 
snake at the entrance of the grotto and holding it horizontally with both 
hands presents it to the novitiate, who receives it in the same manner, 
clasping the throat with the right hand; the ho’naaite and novitiate pass 
back and forth north of the line from the grotto four times. . . . The 
ho’naaite then takes the snake and returns it to the man in the grotto.” 
At the close of this portion of the dance two or more men ‘are requested 


* Ifthe Sia priests had sixty instead of three reptiles to place on the floor by the 
altar they might find it difficult to manage them, and find it expedient to throw the 
reptiles on the sand picture as the Walpi Snake priests do today. 

+ The purport of the prayers to the snakes is an exhortation to them to intercede 
with the Cloud gods to bring the desired rains. I fail to find any more snake worship 
in the Sia than in the Walpi observance. 

t This I suppose to be another name for “a conical structure of cornstalks bearing 
ripe fruit,’ which is erected 70 feet east of the log house (p. 87). If Iam right I would 
further compare this “ grotto” with the cottonwood bower or Kisi at Walpi. 

2 The Sia Snake society is called Shuwi Chaian. Note the similarity of the Keresan 
word shuwi with the Hopi word for snake, tetia, 
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by the ho’naaite to enter the grotto and receive the vases from the man 
inside. These they carry toacaveand . . . take out each snake 
separately. . . . The first snake is deposited to the north, the second 
to the west, the third to the south, and the fourth to the east; this is 
repeated until all the snakes are disposed of” (p. 89, op. cit.).* 


Widely different as the acts at the Sia snake “grotto” are 
from the stirring events of the Walpi snake dance, with its 
fearless carrying of reptiles in the mouths, the many exciting 
episodes, and the wild rush of the participants f at its close to 
the four-world quarters, there still remains a likeness between 
the two. 

Whether the resemblances between the Sia and the Tusayan 
snake dances are close or remote, it seems to me that it would 
be much better not to call the ceremonials at the ‘ log house” 
and “ grotto” initiation ceremonies unless we are prepared to 
designate the Walpi snake dance by the same name. Mrs. 
Stevenson's informant called them so, perhaps, because he 
thought they were ; in fact, to him they were initiation novel- 
ties, but they bear marks of being veritable rites for rain. 

This examination of what is known of the Sia snake cere- 
mony has convinced me that what is needed most of all for 
future comparisons is a reinvestigation of this ritual and a veri- 
fication of many doubtful points. Personal studies of the cere- 
monials at the “log house” and “ grotto” ought to reveal much 
more than we have. Mrs. Stevenson has done valuable pioneer 
work in her studies of Sia and is to be congratulated on the re- 
sults, and it is to be hoped that she or other ethnologists will 


* T confess Lam at a loss to know how many snakes were used by the Sia, but this 
quotation leads me to believe a considerable number. On page 86 I read, “the number 
of snakes required depending upon the membership, the ratio being equal to the 
number of members. There must be a snake from each of the cardinal points, unless 
the membership is less than four, which is now the case.” 

+ The dress of the “ Snake division” (p. 88) differs from the paraphernalia of the Snake 
priests at Walpi. The Sia priests wear ‘fringed kilts of buckskin with the rattle- 
snake painted upon them, the fringes being tipped with conical bits of tin.” The Walpi 
snake kilts are of cloth, fringed with triangular pieces of metal, also bent into cones, 
with the headless body of a snake upon them. The moccasins of the Sia Snake priests 
are said to be painted with kaolin, those of the Tusayan are covered with red (iron 
oxide). Plate XVII gives a picture of a Snake vice honaaite on whose kilt a head of 
the snake is depicted. The head is absent and only the body remains on the kilt of 
Tusayan Snake priests (p. 79). 

t Indefinite stories are current in Tusayan that eastern Pueblos have a snake dance 
but do not carry the snake in the mouth. The Sia celebration would seem to show the 
truth of these stories, 
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rescue still more of the survival of the Sia ritual before it passes 
away forever. The ritual of the Pueblo Indians is practically 
virgin soil for the investigator and its cultivation is sure to 
yield valuable results. 

From the preceding discussion of material available on the 
Sia and Tusayan snake ceremonies, one conclusion of impor- 
tance is thrown into clear outlines. This ceremony at Sia and at 
Walpi has so many elements in common that we can conclude 
that they are parts of related rituals. Their identities mean 
contact, and cement stronger than has yet been possible the 
eastern and western Pueblo peoples. In connection with lin- 
guistic and documentary evidences, they show that in essentials 
the Arizonian and New Mexican Pueblo culture is the same. 
The fastnesses of Tusayan have received many groups of families 
from the Rio Grande region and assimilated with them. From 
them Hopi, Tanoan, and Keresan fugitives have returned to their 
old homes. The Pueblos have been churned together over and 
over again too many times to allow the ethnologist to be able to 
distinguish “ Moquis ” from ‘“‘ Pueblos.” 

) One more word. Sia is said to belong to that linguistic group 
of Pueblos called Keresan. Acoma, where Espejo saw dancers 
with reptiles in 1582-’83, is of the same stock. Legends say that 
the snake dance is the cult of the oldest people of Tusayan. 
These facts mean something or, rather, several things, one of 
which is that the original Tusayan cult has kinship with that of 
the Keresan, the oldest of the linguistic stocks of the Pueblos. 


| 
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THE FIRST DISCOVERED CITY OF CIBOLA 
BY F. W. HODGE 


Through the labors of Mr. Adolf F. Bandelier* it has become 
quite definitely established that the region now known as Ari- 
zona was first visited by whites in the middle of the year 1538, 
when Fray Pedro Nadal and Fray Juan de la Asuncion (or de 
Olmeda) penetrated the southern part of that territory. There 
the friars learned that to the northward were many-storied 
pueblos inhabited by people who wore clothing and possessed 
an abundance of turkis. This was probably the first news of the 
Pueblo Indians to reach Mexico, for although Nufio de Guzman 
about nine years previously (in 1529) heard of the existence of 
“seven towns” in the northern country, it is possible that the 
subsequently discovered * Seven Cities of Cibola ” were quite dis- 
tinct from these. Indeed, mention of a suppositional group of 
“seven caves” in the new country was made soon after the 
Columbian discovery, while a legend of seven cities originated 
in the Old World as early as the ninth century, was imported to 
the New, and coincidently found its realization in the so called 
Seven Cities of Cibola. 

In September, 1538, or very shortly after the return to the 
City of Mexico of the two monks above mentioned, Marcos de 
Niza, a Franciscan friar, set out from the capital under authority 
and instruction from Antonio de Mendoza, then viceroy of New 
Spain, to explore the inhabited region of the far north. There 
accompanied Niza, as guide, a negro named Estévan or Esté- 
vanico, who had been a companion of Alvar Nuiiez Cabeza de 
Vaca, Andréz Dorantes, and Alonzo de Castillo Maldonado. 
These four survivors of the ill-fated expedition of Narvaez, 
which about 1529 was wrecked in the Gulf of Mexico west of 
the Mississippi delta, found their way to the Mexican capital 
after seven years’ wandering and untold suffering. 


* Contributions to the History of the Southwestern Portion of the United States: Arch. 
Inst. Papers, v, 1890. Documentary History of the Zuni Tribe, in Jour. Am. Ethnol. and 
Arch., edited by J. Walter Fewkes, iii, 1892. 
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The story of Niza’s journey has been more than twice told; 
hence it is not necessary to repeat it in detail here.* The negro 
was sent in advance with a number of Indians, who were joined 
by others as they proceeded on their journey. While among 
the Opatas of Sonora, Estévan sent to Niza the first information 
regarding Cibola; and as the friar hastened onward, being hospi- 
tably received by the Piman natives, through whose territory 
he was now traveling, the news of the populous and wealthy 
nations of the north received through runners sent by the negro 
grew more and more promising. The so-called despoblado, now 
covered in part by the White Mountain Apache reservation, was 
soon crossed, but when within two or three days’ journey of 
Cibola the friar was astonished at meeting one of the Indians 
who had accompanied Estévan and learning from him that the 
negro and a number of his Indian companions had been killed 
by the Cibolans, and that those who had escaped were fleeing 
for their lives. 

It is not necessary to enter into details concerning the death 
of Estévan, nor to relate the causes which led to it. Friar Marcos 
held a parley with his natives, hoping to induce them to accom- 
pany him to Cibola, but they were so overcome by fear as well 
as so incensed at the death of their kinsmen, for which they 
held Niza responsible, that they not only refused to accompany 
him, but threatened his life. The judicious distribution of some 
articles which Fray Marcos had brought with him, however, dis- 
suaded the Indians from executing their threats, and he even 
finally succeeded in inducing them to continue the journey ; but 
when within a day’s travel of the first village they encountered 
two more fugitives from Cibola, sorely frightened and covered 
with blood. The sight of the wounded and abject Indians re- 
newed the anguish of their brethren and it took Niza a long time 
to soothe them. 

Himself threatened with death by his Indian companions, the - 
friar had no hope of entering Cibola, yet he was bent on obeying 
the orders of the viceroy, if his life should be spared, by at least 
looking upon the town, At last, accompanied by his own Indians 


* For fuller accounts see Bandelier, op. cit.; also his “Discovery of New Mexico by 
Fray Marcos of Nizza,” in Mag. Western History, September, 1886. Early Explorations 
of New Mexico, by Henry W. Haynes, in Winsor’s Narr. and Crit. Hist. Am, vol. ii, chap. 
vii. W. W. H. Davis, Spanish Conquest of New Mexico. Reference to original docu- 
ments are given in these treatises. 
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and two chiefs of the tribe* whose people had been killed with 
Estévan, the obedient Niza made his way to the heights over- 
looking one of the towns. Here he erected a small cross, form- 
ally took possession of the country, and hastened back to Mexico. 
Upon his arrival he submitted to the viceroy a narrative of his 
exploits. 

Careful attention was apparently not given by the officials to 
Niza’s relacion, for there was a notable lack of discrimination be- 
tween the record of his personal observations and of the stories 
which were communicated to him by the Indians whom he 
encountered concerning the country and its wonderful riches. 
Consequently, when Coronado and his army, guided by Niza, in 
the following year found that Cibola comprised several villages 
of stone and mud, with no gold or other metals, their disappoint- 
ment knew no bounds, and the anger of the soldiers and the 
maledictions they uttered against the defenseless friar are men- 
tioned by both Coronado and Castafieda, neither of whom forgot 
to contribute his share of calumny. 

Mr. Bandelier has established quite satisfactorily that Niza was 
honest in his assertions, the fabrications concerning Cibola being 
recorded by the friar as having come to him through hearsay. 

It is regarding the identity of the village at which Estévan lost 
his life and which Niza observed from a distant height that ques- 
tion hasarisen. The name of one of the Cibolan villages the friar 
learned from an old Zufii whom he found living with one of the 
Piman tribes and who had been a fugitive from Cibola for many 
vears. This name was Ahacus, and is identical with Hawikuh, a 
pueblo occupied by the Zunis until about 1670, when the Apaches 
compelled its abandonment. Itshould be remembered, however; 
that the name Ahacus was not applied by Niza to the pueblo 
visited by Estévan and seen by himself, nor indeed to any other 
pueblo; hence the question as to which of the cities of Cibola 
was first discovered. 

The place of the killing of the “ Black Mexican” is fixed by 
Zuni tradition at K’iakima, and this tradition Mr. Bandelier 
has attempted to substantiate by applying thereto the deserip- 
tion by Niza as well as by other documentary testimony bearing 
on the point. It is my purpose to show that not K‘iakima but 


* Probably the Sobaipuri Papagos. 
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Hawikuh was the town of Cibola discovered by Niza, that the 
latter village alone corresponds substantially with the settle- 
ment described by the friar, and that Zufi traditional accounts 
of events which occurred over three centuries ago are not worthy 
é of consideration as historical or scientific evidence. 

In order that there may be no difference in terms employed I 
will recite Mr. Bandelier’s own translation from the Spanish of 
the description of the Cibolan village seen by Niza when he took 
possession in the name of the King of Spain of the territory 
now forming Arizona and New Mexico. 

Reviewing that portion of the friar’s narrative relating to his 
desire to continue onward to Cibola after the death of Estévan 
and some of his companions, Mr. Bandelier says: “ His Indians 
were unwilling to accompany him. They not only resisted his 
entreaties, but threatened his life, in atonement for the lives of 
their relatives slaughtered at Cibola. He pleaded and remon- 
strated, but they remained stubborn. At last two of their num- 
ber— principal men,’ he says—consented to lead him to a place 
whence he could see Cibola from afar. [Then quoting Niza:] 
2 ‘With them and with my Indians and interpreters I followed 
my road till we came in sight of Cibola, which lies in a plain 
on the slope of a round height. Its appearance is very good for 
a settlement,—the handsomest I have seen in these parts. The 
houses are, as the Indians had told me, all of stone, with their 
stories and flat roofs. As far as I could see from a height where 
I placed myself to observe, the settlement is larger than the city 
of Mexico” . . . Here, again, in sight of Cibola [now con- 
tinues Bandelier], his Indian guides reiterated the statement that 
the village * now in view was the smailest one of the seven, and 
that Totonteac [Tusayan] was much more important than the so 
called Seven Cities. After taking possession of Cibola, Totonteac, 
Acus, and Marata for the Spanish crown, raising a stone heap, 
; and placing a wooden cross on top of it with the aid of the na- 
tives, and naming the new land the ‘New Kingdom of Saint 
Francis,’ the friar turned back, ‘with much more fright than 
food,’ as he very dryly but truthfully remarks.” + 


* The statement in his Gilded Man (p. 155) that Niza and his companions “at last 
reached a hill whence they looked down into a valley in which lay several villages” 
is an error; but one village was seen. 

+ Bandelier, Contributions, op. cit, p. 160, 161. 
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The natural approach to Zufii from the southwestward, the 
direction whence Niza came, is by way of Little Colorado and 
Zuni River valleys. Any other route from that direction would 
lead through a region of utter desolation, extremely difficult of 
travel by reason of its broken and arid character. The valley 
through which Zufi river flows on to the Little Colorado part 
of the year, is easy to travel, and it may be reasonably assumed 
that water was abundant at or within easy reach of the sandy 
river bed when Niza’s little force wended its way toward Cibola 
late in May of the year 1539. To have left the valley would have 
increased the distance which the barefoot friar must traverse, 
besides leading him over an indescribably dreary and rugged 
stretch. It therefore would seem that Niza, as well as Estévan, 
approached Zufi by the valley route over which Coronado, 
guided by Niza, went a year later—a route leading directly to 
Hawikuh, the southwesternmost of the Cibolan towns, and one of 
the two largest of the group. From the southwest K’iakima, 
which lies at the southwestern foot of Taaiyalone or Thunder 
mountain, in the eastern part of the plain, can be reached only 
by the tortuous route alluded to. Moreover, K’iakima was the 
most remote of all the Cibolan pueblos when approached from 
the southwest, Matsaki alone excepted. 

In the light of these facts, then, what would have been Niza’s 
object in visiting K’iakima, particularly when guided by unwill- 
ing natives, who evidently had visited Cibola before? Had he 
made a detour before reaching the vicinity of Hawikuh for the 
purpose of viewing K’iakima from the adjacent mesas, Niza 
scarcely would have used the words: “I followed my road until 
we came in sight of Cibola;”* that is, the road he was follow- 
ing; the only road. 

The friar describes the pueblo as lying “ina plain at the slope 
of a round height.” This is one of the most significant points in 
the narrative in favor of Hawikuh. This ruin was surveyed by 


*The term Cibola is specifically employed by Friar Marcos to designate the single 
village which he saw. 2 

+“ There existed, in 1539, and prior to it, quite an intercourse between Zufi and the 
land-tilling aborigines south of the Gila river. That intercourse took the form of jour- 
neys made by the Opatas, the Southern and Northern Pimas, and possibly the Eudeves 
and Jovas, to Cibola-Zuii, for the purpose of acquiring turquoises and buffalo hides.” 

Bandelier: Documentary Hist., op. cit., pp. 3, 4. This being the case, there must 
have been a well-used trail for Niza to follow via Zui valley to Hawikuh, the only prac- 
ticable route. 


] 
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Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff, and a carefully prepared ground-plan is 
reproduced in the memoir “Architecture of Tusayan and Cibola,” 
by Victor Mindeleff, in the eighth annual report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology. This author describes (p. 80) the ruin of Hawikuh 
as “ occupying the point of a spur projecting from a low rounded 
hill,” a description coinciding precisely with that by Niza. More- 
over, Hawikuh is so situated in a plain as to command a view 
for miles in every direction,* a situation worthy of the enthu- 
siasm of even the undemonstrative Niza, who described it as 
“the handsomest I have seen in these parts.” K’iakima, perched 
on its inconvenient knoll of talus and cowering under the pro- 
tection of old Taaiyalone,f could not have conjured up this out- 
burst of praise from the honest old friar. 

Kiakima, it will be seen, is not ina plain. A view toward 
that pueblo from the southern heights is completely closed by 
Thunder mountain, which here seems to wall the very universe.} 
Furthermore, I am confident, through personal observation, that 
the mountain does not appear to be round from either the west 
or the south. 

Niza could never have been so deceived in the appearance 
of K’iakima as to have said: * Where I placed myself to ob- 
serve, the settlement is larger that the city of Mexico.” Sucha 
comparison might truthfully have been made with Hawikuh, 
however, situated as it was ina broad plain, with no beetling 
height to belittle it.§ 

Mr. Cosmos Mindeleff, who made a careful survey and study 
of the K’iakima ruin, informs me that in all probability the 
houses did not exceed one story. Those of Hawikuh, in the 
language of Mr. Victor Mindeleff, considering “ the large amount 
of débris and the comparative thinness of such walls as are found, 
suggest that the dwellings had been densely clustered and carried 
to the height of several stories.” In this connection it is of 


*See plates xivir and xiv of the Mindeleff paper referred to. The ruined church 
dates from about 1629. ; 

+See Mindeleff, op. cit., plates Li and Lin. 

{ The view of the mountain shown in plate 11x of Mindeleff’s paper is from the west. 
K’iakima is situated near the corner at the right of the picture, Matsaki at the corner 
to the left. 

2 Mr. Bandelier believes that the population of the City of Mexico could not have 
exceeded 1,000 at this date. Hawikuh in 1540 numbered 200 warriors (Coronado says 
houses) or between 800 and 900 souls. Judging from the extent of the ruins of K’iakima, 
its population could not have been half as great. 
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moment to observe that Niza speaks of the houses as “all of 
stone, with their stories and flat roofs,” a reference that under the 
circumstances could not pertain to K’iakima. 

The reiteration of the Indians “that the village now in view 
was the smallest one of the seven” I believe to have been mere 
braggadocio, and contained as much truth as their allegation 
in the same breath that Tusayan was much more important 
than Cibola. Any statement to the effect that the smallest 
village of the Cibolan group was larger than the City of Mexico is 
incredible.* Niza has shown himself to have been a man of 
truth. The many groundless assertions of the Indians as re- 
corded throughout this and subsequent Spanish narratives 
speak for themselves. 

Yet the clause “ the village now in view ” is of the utmost im- 
portance. Indeed, if there were no other evidence that Hawi- 
kuh was the village seen by Niza this would suffice, for inas- 
much as K’iakima is visible only from the southeast and south, 
there is no point of view from these directions that would not 
include Halona ft (the site of the present Zufi), and from any 
point farther westward along the southern eminences Matsaki 
also would have been seen. From the heights south of the plain 
on which Hawikuh was situated, however, one village only was 
observable in the sixteenth century. That village was Hawi- 
kuh, and the massive walls of the ruined adobe church erected 
in the seventeenth century still rise above the plain. T’kanawe § 
(a triple pueblo of which Kechipauan formed a part), on the 


*The Postrera de Sivola (1540) says the largest village of the province “may have 
about 200 houses, and two others about 200, and the others somewhere between 60 or 50 
and 30.” According to Vetancurt, Halona and Hawikuh were the largest villages a few 
years before the revolt of 1680, with 1,500 and “ more than 1,000” inhabitants respectively. 
In Co.onado’s time Matsaki was regarded as the largest of the Cibolan pueblos, but it 
had degenerated during the following eighty or ninety years. Accepting the figures of 
the Postrera, that three villages (Halona, Hawikuh, and Matsaki) had 200 houses each, 
the largest of the remaining four pueblos could not have exceeded 60 houses, or about 
250 inhabitants, while the smallest of the seven cities had but 30 houses with about 150 
occupants. The population of K’iakima therefore must have been between 150 and 
250, figure far below what would have been regarded a fair comparison with the Mex- 
ican capital. 

+1t will be remembered that the Quivira delusion was due to the misrepresentations 
of the Indian Bigotes. 

t And also Pinawa if that village was one of the group. 

2 T’kanawe is the “ Canabi”’ of Ofiate (1598), and was one of the Cibolan cities. It con- 
tains the standing walls of a stone chureh which in all probability was never finished 
or used. The village is not mentioned by Vetancurt, consequently it appears to have 
been abandoned between 1629 and 1670, the latter being the approximate date of the 
abandonment of Hawikuh, 
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mesa to the southeastward, the nearest settlement to Hawikuh 
when that village was inhabited, could be seen neither from the 
valley below nor from the adjacent heights. Hawikuh, there- 
fore, necessarily must have been “the village now in view.” 

Mr. Bandelier’s belief that K’iakima was discovered by Niza 
is, it appears, based mainly on tradition. Concerning the visit 
of Estévan to the Zufiis, two accounts have been recorded by Mr. 
Cushing,* each of which places the scene of the killing at K’ia- 
kima. The text of one of these stories is approximately accu- 
rate; the other maintains that the wise men of the Ka-ka order 
took Estévan “out of the pueblo during the night? and gave 
him a powerful kick that sped him through the air back to the 
south, whence he had come.” A tradition so contorted by its 
authors that it bears but little semblance of its original form is 
worthy of serious consideration only in so far as it aids in estab- 
lishing the maximum age at which the authenticity of Zufi 
tradition ceases. 

Regarding the seven cities of Cibola, also, tradition is seriously 
lacking. The early Spanish names of five of the towns are: 
Magaquia (Matsaki), Coquimo (K’iakima), Aquico (Hawikuh), 
Canabi (T’kanawe or K’ianawe), and Alona (Halona). Thus: 
far the identification is simple; but neither Mr. Bandelier nor 
Mr. Cushing has been able to identify satisfactorily the Aquinsa t 
mentioned by Ofiate in 1598, while the Zufii name of the seventh 
pueblo (the Spanish equivalent of which was never recorded) 
will in all probability never be definitely determined.§ It is 
quite apparent, then, that without the aid of Spanish records 
we would not know the names of any of the pueblos occupied 
by the Zufiis three centuries and a half ago (with the possible 
exception of Halona, the most recently occupied of the group), 
for the only names which the Indians are now able to give are 
those which bear close resemblance to the names preserved in 
Spanish records. Where these fail native tradition also fails. 


* Arch. Inst. Papers, op. cit., p. 154. 

+ According to all the Spanish accounts, Estévan was killed in the morning while at- 
tempting to escape. 

t Mr. Bandelier suggests Apinawa (= Pinawa) ; Mr. Cushing gives Ketchina with a 
query, and Kwakina in different writings. See Jour. Am. Eth. and Arch., vol. iii; 
Compte Rendu Congrés Int. des Amér., 7me. sess. (1888), Berlin, 1890; The Millstone, 
Indianapolis, April, 1884, p. 55. 

2 Mr. Cushing has suggested both Hampassawan and Pinawa, the latter being Bande- 
lier’s Aquinsa. Bandelier (Contributions, op cit, p. 171) mentions Ketchipauan doubt- 
fully in connection with the seventh village. 
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In further illustration of the untrustworthiness of Zufi tradi- 
tion, especially when dating from such a remote period as the 
one referred to, it may be remarked that the Messrs. Mindeleff, 
while endeavoring to gather from the Zufiis traditional data re- 
garding the coming of Coronado for use in connection with their 
archeologic studies in Zufii and Tusayan, found that they were 
acquainted only with the Spanish version, and uttered state- 
ments concerning incidents of the march that Indians could 
have learned only from recent contact with whites acquainted 
with the Spanish history of the discovery. Again, the Zufis 
clai n to have preserved a tradition of a visit to them by Cabeza 
de Vaca before the “ Black Mexican” came.* That such a story 
could have gained foothold in Zufi only in recent years scarcely 
needs proof, for the question arose but twenty-five years ago, and 
since 1886 Bandelier has repeatedly and incontrovertibly proven 
that Vaca’s route lay hundreds of miles away. 

In view, then, of the untrustworthiness of Zufi tradition, as 
above exemplified, can the persistent myth of the natives that 
K’iakima was the pueblo where Estévan met death stand in the 
way of such overpowering testimony to the contrary? Should 
the story of the negro who by a powerful kick was sped through 
the air back whence he had come—a story suspended by a single 
strand of truth—take precedence as historical evidence over the 
statement of Jaramillo, who visited Hawikuh with Coronado 
only a year later and specifically recorded that “ here was where 
they killed Estevanillo,” or of the declaration in 1626 of Fray 
Geronimo de Zarate Salmeron, who “ mentions Hawikuh posi- 
tively as the Civola of Fray Marcos and of Coronado” ?+ It is true 
Jaramillo wrote these words some years afterward; but would 
he have been more likely to err in such an important matter 
than would the unwritten story of the natives? Furthermore, 
Jaramillo is supported by Castafieda, who, in Mr. Bandelier’s 
language, “ makes no direct mention of the locality, but it is 
plain that he labors under the same impression.” Such an im- 
portant event in history as the scene of the murder of the actual 
discoverer of the “ new country,” the strange forerunner of civili- 
zation in the Southwest, the first black man the Indians had ever 
seen, could not have been forgotten in a year. Coronado, writing 


* Haynes, op. cit., p. 483. 
+ Bandelier, Contributions, op. cit., p. 171. 
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Jrom Hawikuh in 1540, says: ‘* The death of the negro is perfectly 
certain, because many of the things which he wore have been 
found, and the Indians say that they killed him here.” 

In 1893 Mr. Bandelier’s Gilded Man appeared. Most unfortu- 
nately for the author, who was in South America at the time of 
its publication, the editing of the volume and the revision of the 
proofs were left to others, whose knowledge of Southwestern 
history was so scant that many errors were suffered to creep in- 
Among these is a statement, contradictory of all the evidence 
presented in Bandelier’s previous writings, to the effect that 
Coronado did not go to Hawikuh, “ fifteen miles southwest of 
Zufii, the village nearest to him,* but to ‘ Oa-quima’ [K’iakima], 
because [in the words of Jaramillo] the negro was killed there.” I 
cannot believe that Mr. Bandelier would have allowed this state- 
ment to remain, since he has always declined as evidence the 
assertion of Jaramillot concerning the village at which the 
negro was killed, on the ground that it was written years after 
his visit. If Mr. Bandelier’s statement is intentional, then it 
further substantiates the evidence which I have above presented, 
that Hawikuh was the pueblo at which Estévan was killed, as 
the Traslado de las Nuevas (Col. Doc. Indias, xrx, p. 529) will . 
attest. This document maintains that on the 19th day of July 
(1540) Coronado went “ four leagues} from this city [Granada] 
to see a rock where they told him that the Indians of this prov- 
ince had a stronghold, and he returned the same day.” That 
the stronghold is the great rock mesa of Taaiyalone, or Thunder 
mountain, on a knoll at the base of which stood K’iakima, needs 
no proof. It is the only impregnable height in the vicinity 
suitable for habitation, contains on its summit the ruins of de- 
fensive structures, is well known through direct statements in 
Spanish history under the name of the “Rock of K’iakima” as 
a place of refuge when the inhabitants of Cibola-Zufi fled from 
their villages in the valley in fear of Spanish or Indian invaders, 
and, as approximately stated by the Traslado, is situated four 


* Note the statement “the village nearest to him,” which also must have been the 
village nearest to Niza and Estévan. 

+ “En pocos dias de camino llegaron a la primera poblacion de Cibola, adonde mata- 
ron 4 Estevanico de Orantes.”—Herrera, dec. VI, lib. ix, cap. xi, p. 205. Y aqui mataron 
4 Estebanillo el Negro, que habia venido con Dorantes, de la Florida, y volvia con fray 
Marcos de Niza.”—Jaramillo Relacion, in Col. Doc. de Indias, XIV, p. 308. 

t The distances given are somewhat underestimated. 
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or five leagues from Granada or Hawikuh—not K’iakima, which 
stood at its base. 

Again, in the Gilded Man (p. 160), alluding to the mesas south- 
ward from Thunder mountain, from which, as Mr. Bandelier be- 
lieves, Niza first caught sight of Cibola, occurs the reference: 
“There, too, the remains of a wooden cross were visible till a few 
years ago. It has been supposed that this was the cross which 
the monk erected; considering the dry atmosphere of the re- 
gion, the supposition, even if it is not probable, is not to be 
wholly rejected.” 

My personal regard for the author refuses to make me be- 
lieve that this statement is made seriously.* The fact that the 
friar was possessed of “ more fright than food,” and had been 
reduced to the extreme of necessity, precludes the thought that 
he remained on the spot longer than was necessary to break the 
limbs of a tree with which to form a cross} (its arms, in all 
probability, being secured by a shred of his cassock), and to 
heap around its base a pile of stones. Could even a more stable 
structure have stood the snows of three hundred and fifty Zufi 
winters? If a cross stood on this spot in recent times, we may 
more safely attribute its erection to the death by the wayside of 
some unfortunate Mexican, for such is the custom of his people. 


That Hawikuh was the village first seen by Estévan, who there 
met death ; that it was the “ city of Cibola ” rising from the plain 
which Niza and his Piman guides viewed from the southern 
heights in 1539, and that it was the pueblo which Coronado 
stormed in the summer of the following year, seems indisputable. 


* It will be observed that Mr. Bandelier does not claim that he saw the cross, nor does 
he give the source of information. As no mention is made of it in any of his previous 
writings, I am inclined to believe that the reference is the work of the editor. 

+“ With the aid of the Indians, I erected on the spot a great heap of stones and placed 
on top a small cross, not having the tools necessary for making a larger one.” (Niza, 
quoted by Bandelier: Documentary History, op. cit., p. 17.) 
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CLIFF RUINS OF CANYON DE CHELLY, ARIZONA 
BY COSMOS MINDELEFF 


Although Canyon de Chelly * is one of the best cliff-ruin regions 
in the United States, it is not easily accessible and is practically 
unknown. At the time of the conquest of this country by the 
“Army of the West” in 1846 and the rush to California in 1849, 
vague rumors were current of wonderful “cities” built in the 
cliffs, but the position of the canyon in the heart of the Navajo 
country apparently prevented exploration. In 1849 it was found 
necessary to make a demonstration against these Indians, and 
an expedition was sent out from Santa Fé under the command 
of Colonel Washington, then governor of New Mexico. 

The expedition camped in Chin Lee valley, outside the can- 
yon, and Lieutenant Simpson, who accompanied it and who was 
much interested in the archeology of the country passed over, 
made a side trip into the canyon itself. He noticed a number 
of ruins, and one, subsequently known as Casa Blanca, he de- 
scribed. This is the first and practically the only description 
we have until the field was entered by the Bureau of Ethnology 
in 1882. Although at least two visits were made to the canyon 
in the intervening years, nothing came of them, and Bancroft 
could find no better or fuller description than that of Simpson. 
The canyon was surveyed by the writer in 1883 and all the ruins 
located, and late in 1893 some study of the ruins themselves was 
made, upon which the following remarks are based. 

The ancient Pueblo culture was intimately connected with 
and dependent upon the country where its remains are found. 
The limits of this country are closely coincident with the bound- 
aries of the plateau region, except on the south—so much so 
that a map of the latter, slightly extended around its margins, 
will serve to show the former. Tsegi is almost in the center of 
this country, on the western slope of the Tunicha mountains, in 
northeastern Arizona. 

On the east these mountains break down abruptly into the 


*Commonly so termed. Its proper name, in Navajo, is Tsegi or Tsegihi. 
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broad valley of the Chaco. On the west they descend more grad- 
ually, through a series of slopes and mesas, into Chin Lee valley. 
The canyon has been cut by a group of small streams, which, 
rising near the crest of the mountains, combine near the head of 
the canyon, and flow in a westerly direction. The main canyon, 
known to the Navajos as Tsegi and to the whites as Chelly, is 
about twenty miles long, but it is joined near its mouth by a 
branch, coming in from the northeast, which is over fifteen miles 
long, so that there are practically two canyons. The second one 
is called by the Navajos Enatsegi, and on the maps Canyon del 
Muerto. There is another important branch, which joins the 
main canyon about thirteen miles above its mouth, coming in 
from the southeast. It is about ten miles long, and has been 
named Monument canyon. There are also numerous small 
branches, ranging in size from deep coves to real canyons one or 
two miles long. 

The Rio de Chelly, so called, flows through the canyon, which 
forms its upper course, and after passing through Chin Lee 
valley discharges into the San Juan; but except at the time of 
the autumn rains, and in the spring when the mountain snows 
are melting, the streams are not powerful enough to carry water 
even to the mouth of the canyon, the flow being absorbed by the 
deep sand which forms the stream bed. Ordinarily it is difficult 
to procure even enough water to drink less than 8 or 10 miles 
from the mouth of the canyon, but occasionally the whole stream 
bed, at places over a quarter of a mile wide, is occupied by a 
raging torrent, impassable to man or beast. Such ebullitions, 
however, seldom last more than a few hours. Usually water can 
be obtained anywhere in the canyon by sinking a shallow well 
in the sand, and it is by this method that the Navajos, the 
present occupants of the region, obtain their supply. 

The walls of the canyon are composed of brilliant red sand- 
stone, discolored everywhere by long streaks of black and gray 
coming from above. At its mouth it is about 500 feet wide and 
the cliffs are only 20 or 30 feet high. Higher up the walls some- 
times approach to within 300 feet of each other, elsewhere broad- 
ening out to half a mile or more, but everywhere the wall line 
is tortuous and crooked in the extreme, and while the general 
direction of Tsegi is east and west, the traveler on the trail 
which runs through it is as often headed north or south. Del 
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Muerto is even more tortuous than Tsegi, and in places one 
could almost throw a stone across it. 

Near the mouth of the canyon the walls descend vertically to 
a wide bed of loose white sand absolutely free from talus or 
débris. Three miles above, at the junction of del Muerto, the 
walls are 200 feet high, but the rise has been so gradual as to be 
unappreciable ; 18 miles above, at the junction of Monument 
canyon, the walls reach a height of over 800 feet, about one-third 
of which consists of slopes of talus and broken rock. The rise 
in the height of the walls is so gradual that the traveler who 
enters at the mouth of the canyon loses the mental scale by 
which distances and magnitudes are estimated, and the most 
ludicrous guesses result. At first he fails to realize the stupen- 
dous scale upon which the work was done, and when he does 
realize it he swings to the opposite side and exaggerates. An 
upright pinnacle or needle of sandstone at the junction of Mon- 
ument canyon has been variously estimated at 1,200 to 2,500 
feet high, although its base is less than 200 feet square; it is 
actually less than 800. 

The rock of which the canyon walls are formed is a massive 
red sandstone in which the lines of bedding are almost obliter- 
ated. It is rather soft in texture, and has been carved by atmos- 
pheric erosion into grotesque and sometimes beautiful forms. 
In places great blocks have fallen off, leaving plane, vertical sur- 
faces extending from the top almost to the stream bed, 400 feet 
or more in height and as much in breadth. In the lower parts 
of the canyon the walls, sometimes of the character described, 
sometimes with the surfaces and angles smoothed and rounded 
by flying sand, are generally vertical and often overhang, de- 
scending sheer to the canyon bottom without talus or interven- 
ing slopes of débris. Higher up the talus becomes more and 
more pronounced, generally taking up from one-fourth to one- 
third of the height of the cliff, the upper part of which is always 
bare, vertical rock. At only one place in either canyon can a 
horse be driven in or out, except, of course, at the mouth; but 
the Navajos have numerous foot-trails running over the bare 
rock, which slopes so sharply that they have to pick out little 
pits or holes for the hands and feet, and in one or two places 
they even drive flocks of sheep and goats over these trails; but 
such travel is a matter of habit and practice ; certainly no man 
who wears boots would attempt it. 
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Near its mouth the whole bottom of the canyon consists of an 
even stretch of white sand, extending from cliff to cliff. A little 
higher up there are small areas of alluvium or bottom land in 
recesses and coves in the walls and generally only a foot or two 
above the stream bed. Still higher up these areas become more 
abundant and of greater extent, forming regular benches or ter- 
races, generally well raised above the stream bed. At Casa 
Blanca ruin, seven miles up the canyon, the bench is 8 or 10 feet 
above the stream. Each little branch canyon and deep cove in 
the cliff is fronted by a more or less extensive area of this bottom 
land. Ten miles up the talus has become a prominent feature. 
It consists of broken rock, sand, and soil, generally overlying a 
slope of massive sandstone, which occasionally crops out on the 
surface. With the development of the talus the area of bottom 
lands dwindles, and the former encroaches more and more until 
a little above the junction of Monument canyon the bottom land 
is limited to narrow strips and small patches here and there. 
These bottom lands are the cultivable areas of the canyon bottom, 
and their occurrence and distribution have dictated the location 
of the villages now in ruins, as they have also the sites of all the 
Navajo settlements in the canyon. Only a very small proportion 
of the available land is utilized by the Navajos, and not all of it 
was used by the old village-builders. 

Tsegi was until recently the great agricultural center of the 
Navajo tribe, and large quantities of corn, melons, pumpkins, 
beans, ete., were and are raised there every year. Under modern 
conditions many other localities now vie with it and some sur- 
pass it in output of agricultural products, but not many years 
ago it was regarded as the place par excellence. It will be 
clear, therefore, that prior to very recent times Tsegi would be 
selected as a stopping place by almost any tribe moving across 
the country, and, barring a hostile prior occupancy, would be 
considered the most desirable place for many miles in any direc- 
tion for the pursuit of horticultural operations. The vicinity of 
the Tunicha mountains, which could be reached in half a day 
from any part of the canyons and which must have abounded in 
game, for even now some is found there, would be a material 
advantage. The position of the canyon in the heart of the 
plateau country and of the ancient Pueblo region would make it 
a natural stopping place during any migratory movement, either 
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north and south or east and west, and its settlement was doubt- 
less due to this favorable position and to the natural advantages 
it offered. This settlement was effected probably not by one 
band or tribe nor at one time, but by many bands at many times. 
Probably the first settlements were very old; certainly the last 
are very recent. 

The essential uniformity of types which prevails over the im- 
mense area covered by the ancient pueblo ruins is a remarkable 
feature, and any system of classification which does not take it 
into account must be considered as only tentative. What ele- 
ments should be considered and what weight assigned to each 
element in preparing such a scheme is yet to be determined ; 
but probably one of the most important is the character of the 
site occupied with reference to its convenience and defensibility. 
There are great differences in kind between the great valley 
pueblos, located without reference to defense and depending for 
security on their size and the number of their population, of 
which Zufii and Taos are examples, and the villages located on 
high mesas and projecting tongues of rock; in other words, on 
defensive sites, such as the Tusayan villages of today. Within 
each of these classes there are varieties, and there are also sec- 
ondary types, which pertain sometimes to one, sometimes to 
the other, and sometimes to both; such are the cliff ruins, the 
cavate lodges, and the single-house remains. 

The unit of pueblo architecture is the single cell, and in its 
development the highest point reached is the aggregation of a 
great number of such cells into one or more clusters, either con- 
nected with or adjacent to each other. These cells were all the 
same, or essentially so, for while differentiation in use or func- 
tion had been:or was being developed at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, differentiation in form had not been reached. The 
kiva, of circular or rectangular form, is a survival and not a de- 
velopment. 

The differences between the largest examples of villages on 
defensive sites and the smallest appear to be only differences of 
size. Doubtless in the early days of pueblo architecture small 
settlements were the rule. Probably these settlements were lo- 
cated in the valleys, on sites most convenient for horticulture, 
each clan occupying its own village. Incursions by neighboring 
wild tribes or by hostile neighbors and constant annoyance and 
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loss at their hands gradually compelled the removal of their little 
villages to sites more easily defended, and also forced the aggre- 
gation of various related clans into one group or village. Ata 
later period the same motive, considerably emphasized, perhaps, 
compelled a further removal to even more difficult sites. The 
Tusayan villages at the time of the Spanish discovery (1540) 
were located on the foothills of the mesas, and many pueblo vil- 
lages at that period occupied similar sites. Actuated by fear of 
the Utes and Comanches, and perhaps of the Spaniards, the in- 
habitants moved to the top of the mesa, where they now are. 
Many villages stopped at this stage; some were in this stage at 
the time of the discovery—Acoma, for example. Finally, whole 
villages, whose inhabitants spoke the same language, combined 
to form one larger village, which, depending now on size and 
numbers for defense, was again located on a site convenient for 
horticulture. 

The process sketched above was by no means continuous. 
The population was in slow but practically constant movement, 
much the same as that now taking place in the Zufi country ; 
it was a slow migration. Outlying settlements were established 
at points convenient to cultivable fields, intended to be occupied 
only during the summer. Sometimes these temporary sites 
would be found more convenient than that of the parent village, 
and it would gradually come about that some of the inhabitants 
would remain there all the year. Eventually the temporary 
settlement might outgrow the parent and in turn would put out 
other temporary settlements. This process would be possible 
only during prolonged periods of peace, but is known to have 
taken place in several regions. Necessarily hundreds of small 
settlements, ranging in size from one room to a great many, 
would be established, and, as the population moved onward, 
would be abandoned without ever developing into regular vil- 
lages occupied all the year. It is believed that many of the 
cliff ruins belong to the same category. 

The cliff ruins are a striking feature, and the ordinary traveler 
is apt to overlook the more important ruins, which sometimes, 
if not always, are associated with them. The study of the cliff 
ruins of Tsegi has led to the conclusion that the cliff ruins 
there are generally subordinate structures, connected with and 
inhabited at the same time as a number of larger home villages 
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located on the canyon bottom, and occupying much the same re- 
lation to the latter that Moen-kopi does to Oraibi, or that Nutria, 
Pescado, and Ojo Caliente do to Zufii, and that they are the func- 
tional analogies of the “ watch towers” of the San Juan and of 
Zufii, the cavate lodges of the Rio Verde, the San Juan, and the 
Rio Grande, and the brush shelters or “kisis” of Tusayan; in 
other words, they were horticultural outlooks, occupied only dur- 
ing the farming season, and not continuously then. 

It might be expected that the ruins of Tsegi, considering the 
topographic peculiarities of the region, would hardly come 
within a scheme of classification based on those found in the 
open country, and here, if anywhere, we should find corrobora- 
tion of the old idea that the cliff ruins were the homes and 
last refuge of a race harassed by powerful enemies and finally 
driven to the construction of dwellings in inaccessible cliffs, 
where a last ineffectual stand was made against their foes, or the 
more recent theory that they represent an early stage in the de- 
velopment of pueblo architecture, when the pueblo builders were 
few in number and surrounded by numerous enemies. Neither 
of these theories are in accord with the facts of observation. The 
still later idea that the cliff dwellings were used as places of refuge 
by various Pueblo tribes, who, when the occasion for such use 
was passed, returned to their original homes, or to others con- 
structed like them, may explain some of the cliff ruins, but if 
applicable at all to those of Tsegi, it applies only to a small 
number of them. 

The ruins of Tsegi show several periods of occupancy, extend- 
ing over considerable time. They fall easily into the classifica- 
tion suggested and exhibit various types, but the earliest and 
latest forms are not found. Ina general way they may be classi- 
fied as follows : 

I—Old villages on open sites. I]—Home villages on bottom 
lands. III—Villages located for defense. IV—Cliff outlooks or 
farming shelters. 


I. In the upper part of the canyon and extending into what 
we may call the middle region, there are a number of ruins that 
seem out of place in this locality. They are similar to hundreds 
of ruins found in the open country, such, for example, as the 
older ruins in Tusayan, located on low foot-hills at the foot of 
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the mesa. The peculiar topographic characteristics of the loca- 
tion have not made the slightest impression onthem. The ruins 
are located on gentle slopes, away from the cliffs, the foot-hills 
of the talus as it were, and are now marked only by scattered 
fragments of building stone and broken pottery. The ground 
plans are in all cases indistinguishable. In only a few instances 
can even a short wall line be traced. The villages seem to have 
been located without special reference to large areas of cultivable 
bottom, although they always command small areas of such land. 
There is a remarkable uniformity in ruins of this class, in char- 
acter of site occupied, outlook, and general appearance. They 
are always close to the stream bed, seldom more than 10 or 12 
feet above it, and the sites were apparently chosen without any 
reference whatever to their defensibility. In fact, they are often, 
if not generally, commanded by higher ground in the immediate 
vicinity. Although as a rule ruins of this class are found in the 
upper part of the canyon, one of the largest examples occurs in 
the lower part. At the junction of del Muerto, three miles above 
the mouth of Tsegi, a large mass of rock stands out alone and 
extends nearly to the full height of the canyon walls. On the 
south it is connected with the cliffs back of it by a low tongue of 
rock, sparsely covered in places by soil and sand, and on top of 
this tongue or saddle, which is of considerable area, there is a 
large ruin of the type described, but no ground plan can now be 
made out. 

Possibly the obliterated appearance of this ruin and of others 
of the same class is due to the subsequent use of the material, 
ready to hand and of the proper size, in later structures. It is 
known that a similar appearance was produced in Tusayan by 
such a cause. The old village of Walpi, on a foot-hill below the 
mesa point, presents an appearance of great antiquity, although 
it was partly occupied so late as fifty years ago. When the move- 
ment to the summit of the mesa became general the material of 
the old houses was utilized in the construction of the new ones, 
and at the present day it might almost be said that not one stone 
remains above another. 

If similar conditions prevailed in Tsegi there might be many 
more ruins of this class than those so far discovered. Even those 
found are not readily distinguished and might easily be passed 
over. Possibly there are small ruins of this type scattered over 
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the whole canyon bottom. At one place an example was found 
which shows no trace on the ground surface except some pot- 
sherds, which in this locality mean nothing. The site is a low 
hill or end of a slope, the top of which is perhaps 25 feet above 
the stream bed but separated from it by a belt of recent alluvium 
carpeted with grass. The hill itself was formed of talus, covered 
with alluvium, all but a small portion of which was subsequently 
cut away, leaving an almost vertical face 15 or 18 feet high. In 
this face the ends or vertical sections of several walls can be seen. 
One of them is nearly three feet thick and extends four feet below 
the present ground surface. Several other instances were found 
much resembling this. 

The filling of these ruins to a depth of four or five feet and the 
almost entire absence of surface remains or indications does not 
in itself necessarily imply a remote antiquity, although it sug- 
gests it. During the fall and early winter months tremendous 
sand-storms rage in the canyon. The wind sweeps through the 
gorges with an almost irresistible power, carrying with it such 
immense quantities of sand that objects a few hundred feet dis- 
tant cannot be distinguished. These sand-storms were and are 
potent factors in producing the picturesque features of the red 
cliffs, but they are constructive as well as destructive, and cavi- 
ties and hollow places in exposed situations on the bottom are 
soon filled up. The stream itself is also a powerful agent of de- 
struction and construction. During flood periods banks of sand 
and alluvium are often cut away and sometimes formed; yet 
there can be little doubt that the old village ruins on open sites, 
now almost obliterated, mark the first period in the occupancy 
of the canyon, perhaps even a period distinctly separated from 
the others. Excavation on these sites would probably yield 
valuable results. 

II. Ruins comprised in the second class are located on the 
bottom lands at the bases of the cliffs and without reference to 
the defensibility of the site. They are, as a rule, much broken 
down, and might perhaps be classed with the ruins already de- 
scribed, but there are some distinctive features which justify us 
in separating them. Ruins of this class are always located either 
at the base of a cliff or in a cove under it, and sometimes at a 
considerable distance from the stream bed. The ground plans 
can generally be distinguished, and in many instances walls are 
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still standing, sometimes to a height of several stories. The 
ground plans reflect the character of the site they occupy, and 
we would be as much surprised to find plans of this character in 
the open country as we are to find plans of class I within the 
canyon. Unlike the ground plans of class I, these of this group 
were laid out with direct reference to the cliff behind them, and 
which formed, as it were, a part of them. 

In point of size, long period of occupancy, and position, these 
villages were the most important inthe canyon. The ruins often 
cover considerable areas, and almost invariably show the remains 
of one or more circular kivas. Sometimes they are located di- 
rectly upon the bottom land; more often they occupy low swells 
next the cliff, rising perhaps ten feet above the general level 
and affording a fine view over it; sometimes they are found in 
alcoves at the base of the cliff, but they always rest on the bot- 
tom land, which extends into the alcoves and forms the floor, 
Ruins of the last-mentioned type merge insensibly into the next 
class, village ruins on defensive sites, and the distinction between 
them is partly an arbitrary one, as is also that between the last 
mentioned and the cliff ruins proper. 

The largest ruin in the canyons is of this class. It is situated 
in del Muerto, on the canyon bottom, at the base of a cliff, and 
is known to the Nayajos as Pakashi-izinni (the blue cow), prob- 
ably from a pictograph of a cow, done in blue paint on the can- 
yon wall back of it. Traces of walls extend over a narrow belt 
against the cliffs about 400 feet long and not over 40 feet wide. 
Over this area many walls are still standing, and scattered over 
the site are a number of large bowlders. No attempt was made 
to remove these, but walls were carried over and under them, 
and in some cases the direction of a wall was modified to corre- 
spond with a face of a bowlder. 

About fifty-five rooms can now be made out on the ground, 
in addition to three kivas. There may have been altogether 
eighty-five or ninety rooms, but even this liberal estimate would 
give a population of only twelve or fifteen families, or, say, sixty 
persons. It seems, therefore, that, owing to the peculiarities of 
the conditions under which they lived and of the ground plan 
which resulted, one of the largest settlements in the canyon, ex- 
tending over 400 feet in one direction, afforded a home to a very 
limited number of people. As it is probable that each family had 
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one or more outlooks, occupied in connection with their horti- 
cultural operations, it will readily be seen that only a small 
number of inhabitants might leave a large number of ruins, and 
that it is not necessary to assume either a large population or a 
long period of occupancy. 

One of the most striking and most important ruins occurs in 
Tsegi, seven miles above the mouth. This is the ruin seen 
by Simpson in 1849, and subsequently called Casa Blanca ; it is 
also known under the equivalent Navajo term, Kini-na ekai, or 
White House. At first sight this ruin appears not to belong to 
this class, or rather to belong both to this class and the succeed- 
ing one, villages located with reference to defense; but, as will 
appear later, it has nothing in common with the latter. 

In its present condition the ruin consists of two distinct parts: 
a lower part, comprising a large cluster of rooms on the bottom 
land against the cliff, and an upper part, which was much smaller, 
occupying a cave directly over the lower portion and separated 
from it bv a vertical cliff about 35 feet high. 

The lower ruin covers an area of about 150 by 50 feet, raised 
a few feet above the bottom land by its own débris. Within this 
area there are remains of forty-five rooms on the ground and one 
circular kiva. On the east side there are walls still standing to 
a height of 12 and 14 feet. It is probable that the lower ruin 
comprised about sixty rooms, which, with a liberal allowance for 
the rooms in the cave, would make a total of eighty. This would 
furnish accommodations for a maximum of ten or twelve fami- 
lies, or a total population of fifty or sixty persons. It is prob- 
able, however, that this estimate is excessive, and that the total 
population at any one time did not exceed thirty or forty persons. 

The principal walls of the lower ruin occur in the eastern part, 
where some of them are two feet thick and still standing to a 
height of over 10 feet. Wherever a wall rises to a height of more 
than one story the lower part is massive and the upper walls set 
back five or six inches, reducing its thickness by that amount. 
All the heavy walls occur either about the kiva or east of it, and 
this part of the ruin is directly under the cave above. The cliff 
back presents an almost smooth face, slightly overhanging, and 
on this face there are marks which show that formerly there were 
upper stories, the rooms of which are outlined upon it. The 
rock surface was coated in places with a thin wash of clay, doubt- 
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less to correspond with the other walls of the rooms, but this 
coating was necessarily omitted where the partition walls and 
roofs and floors abutted on the rock. Although the marks are 
now so faint as to be easily overlooked, at a certain hour of the 
day, when the light falls obliquely on the rock, they can be clearly 
made out. At one point the structure was three stories higher 
than it is now, and the roof was within four feet of the floor of 
the cave and under a gap or gateway through the upper front wall. 

The kiva, which occurs nearly in the center of the lower ruin, 
was placed directly against the cliff. This is an unusual arrange- 
ment; but as the room walls in front of it are of a different char- 
acter from those on the east, it is probable that originally it 
formed the margin of the settlement on that side and opened to 
the air. 

West of the kiva there are remains of stone walls which differ 
in character from those on the east. They are 12 to 15 inches 
thick, and the lines are very irregular. South of the kiva, in the 
center of the ruin, there are other stone walls even thinner and 
more irregularly placed than those on the west, but most of the 
walls here are of adobe. As the use of adobe is not aboriginal, the 
occurrence of these walls is a matter of much interest, especially 
as they are so intimately associated with the stone-work that it 
is not always an easy matter to separate them. 

Adobe walls are not found in subordinate positions, dividing 
larger rooms, except perhaps in one instance. Apparently this 
method of construction was employed when it was desired to add 
new rooms to those already built. No room constructed wholly 
of adobe can be seen, but adobe walls closing one side of a room 
are common, and such walls forming two or even three sides are 
not uncommon. There are instances in which part of a wall is 
stone and part adobe, and also instances in which the lower wall, 
complete in itself, is of stone, while the upper wall, evidently 
added at a later period, is adobe. 

The mere occurrence of adobe here is evidence of the occu- 
pancy of this site at a period subsequent to the sixteenth century ; 
we might almost say subsequent to the middle or end of the seven- 
teenth century ; but its occurrence in this peculiar way and in 
such intimate association with the stone walls suggests that the 
occupancy of the site was continuous from some time prior to the 
introduction of adobe until a period long subsequent to it. This 
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hypothesis is supported by other evidence, among which may 
be noted the occurrence of four chimney-like structures in this 
ruin, all constructed of adobe, and all, except the one pertaining 
to the kiva, attached to adobe walls. 

The principal room in the upper ruin is situated nearly in the 
center of the cave and is the one which has given the whole ruin 
its name. The walls are of stone, two feet thick, twelve feet high 
in front, and seven feet high inside and on the sides. The ex- 
terior was finished with a coat of whitewash, decorated with a 
band of yellow. West of the principal room there is a smaller 
addition, which appears to have been added at a later period. 
The walls of this room are only about seven inches thick, of 
adobe on the side and back and of small stones in front. The 
coat of whitewash and the yellow band with decorations is con- 
tinuous over both rooms, but the white coat was applied also to 
the exterior west wall of the main room probably before the 
smaller room was built. 

In the western end of the cave there is a single or separate 
room whose front wall is eleven feet high outside and five feet 
inside. The lower portion of this wall is stone, the upper por- 
tion and sides are of adobe, and the side walls rest on nearly 
two feet of straw, ashes, etc. Against the front wall there is a 
buttress of stone, and the wall itself, which is slightly battened, 
rests on horizontal timber-work, a feature which is repeated in 
several walls in the main cluster. 

The use of timber laid horizontally under masonry is not an 
uncommon feature in the ruins here, although it seldom accom- 
plished the purpose designed. But the use of a buttress is an 
anomalous feature which it is difficult to believe was of aborigi- 
nal conception. Its occurrence in this ruin, together with so 
many other features which are either not aboriginal or doubtful, 
is suggestive. 

With the exception of the principal room and the rooms in 
front of it, all the walls in the upper ruin are of adobe or have 
adobe in them. These walls in the upper ruin generally rest 
on the rock, sometimes on ashes and loose débris; in the lower 
ruin they rest generally on stone foundations. 

The village ruins, containing each one or more circular kivas, 
were the home settlements of the people, inhabited at the same 
time that the cliff outlooks were in use. It is probable, from 
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evidence which cannot here be detailed, that some of them—the 
Casa Blanca, for example—were the last settlements to be aban- 
doned in the canyon, and that this final abandonment took place 
long subsequent to the beginning of the historical period, prob- 
ably considerably less than two centuries ago. 

III. The third class of ruins, the remains of villages in the 
location of which more or less regard was paid to the defensibility 
of the site, comprises a large number of examples, including most 
of the very striking ruins in the canyons. There is no well- 
defined line between this and the preceding class, but between 
selected ruins of the two classes there is a wide difference. Ina 
general way it may be stated that ruins of class II are always 
located on the canyon bottom or but slightly above it, while those 
of class III are never located directly on the bottom, but always 
at a greater or less elevation above it. There are some ruins of 
class III where, owing to the character of the site selected, access 
is now possible only with artificial aids, such as ropes and ladders. 
The number of these, however, is very few, not more than half 
a dozen in a total of one hundred and forty ruins, and there is no 
evidence that such aids were found necessary or were used by 
the builders. 

The sites occupied by defensive villages are of two kinds: one 
consisting of sites in coves in the rock corresponding to the 
examples already described, but higher up and approached along 
a narrow bench or over slopes of bare rock; the other at the top 
of the talus. This division is artificial, however, and of no signifi- 
cance as regards the ruins. By far the greater number of ruins 
are located on the top of the talus, which often consists of a nar- 
row bench or platform forming a convenient site for habitations 
and affording a commanding outlook over areas of cultivable 
land below it. 

The best ruin of this class, and one of the largest in the canyons, 
occurs in the upper part of del Muerto and has been called 
Mummy Caveruin. There are two caves, or more properly coves, 
in the rock, joined by a narrow ledge about 110 feet long. The 
western cove is about 100 feet across and 75 feet deep, and shows 
fourteen rooms on the ground. The connecting ledge shows ten 
large rooms, and the eastern cove, which is over 200 feet across 
and 100 feet deep, shows forty-four rooms and three or four kivas 
on the ground, the rooms occurring on a bench about 50 feet 
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wide. There may have been ninety rooms altogether, many of 
which could have been used only for storage. The total popula- 
tion may have been sixty persons. 

The rooms occur on a ledge or bench running around the backs 
of the coves. There are no traces of a kiva in the western cove, 
which could be approached only from the eastern part, over the 
intervening ledge and partly through the rooms which occupied 
nearly all its surface. The eastern cove, which is perhaps 80 feet 
above the ground, is of easy access over a slope of débris. In 
fact, a burro carrying a pack was driven up to and into it. 

The principal portion of the ruin is contained in the eastern 
cove. Many of the walls are still standing to a considerable 
height and exhibit a fair degree of skill in masonry. One of the 
kivas also is exceptionally well constructed. The rooms on the 
intervening ledge are exceptionally large and the walls are espe- 
cially heavy. The structure was continuous and its eastern 
portion still stands to a height of three stories, carrying its roof 
intact. The walls to the west are broken down to one story, 
but marks on the cliff wall show the former existence of an ad- 
ditional story over part, if not all, of the ledge. The masonry of 
this part of the ruin is exceptionally well finished, but, strangely 
enough, the front wall and the tower rest on compacted sheep 
dung about half an inch thick, and many of the walls in the 
eastern cove rest on heavier deposits of the same substance. As 
sheep were introduced into this country by the Spaniards, the 
occurrence of these deposits under the masonry is important. 

A fine example of this class of ruin occurs just below the 
mouth of del Muerto, on the north side of Tsegi. The cliff 
here is about 300 feet high and the ruin is located on a ledge in 
a cove about 70 feet above the stream bed. Although apparently 
very difficult, the ruin is of comparatively easy access without 
artificial aid. The strata within the pocket where the site occurs 
are inclined at an angle of about 45 degrees, and their edges have 
weathered out so as to form a series of little benches a few inches 
wide and tilted atan angle. By the exercise of some agility one 
can ascend along them. 

The bench on which the ruin occurs is about 250 feet long 
and generally about 20 feet wide, the surface being almost flat. 
The structures are on the northern and the southern ends, but a 
considerable portion of the intermediate area was not occupied. 
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Many of the walls in the northern portion are apparently under- 
laid by a foot or more of ashes, sheep dung, and domestic refuse 
well compacted. 

There were two circular kivas in the village, one of which was 
unusually small, being but ten feet in diameter, and benched in 
part only. The interior is coated with a number of washes of 
clay, applied one after another, and now forming a coating nearly 
three-quarters of an inch thick. This has fallen off in places, 
and in the section thus exposed eighteen coats, generally about 
one-thirty-second of an inch thick, can be made out. These 
coatings or successive plasterings are separated from each other 
by a thin film of smoke-blackened surface. This feature of suc- 
cessive coatings in kivas is quite common in the canyon. 

The south end of the ledge was occupied by a structure whose 
use at first sight is not apparent. The front wall is very thick, 
slightly curved, and built partly over the sloping rock forming 
the back of the cove. There are no openings in it, although it 
still stands to a height of 5 feet above the rock. The structure 
measures 15 by 5 feet inside, one side being formed by the slop- 
ing rock. It is so situated that the sun shines on it only a few 
hours each day, and it seems more than probable that it was a 
reservoir, filled by carrying or lifting water from the stream below. 
This hypothesis is strengthened by the occurrence on the cliff 
wall back of the structure of pictographs representing tadpoles 
and other water symbols, which do not occur elsewhere on this 
site. This structure is especially interesting, as it is the only 
evidence found in the canyon of provision for the storage of 
water. 

Near the center of the site there are remains of a small struc- 
ture, apparently anomalous inthe canyon. The bed-rock, which 
slopes slightly, has been removed over an area nearly 4 feet 
square, so as to leave a flat foundation, and on this there was a 
dome-shape structure about 3 feet in diameter, composed of 
mud and sticks, with a scant admixture of small stones. The 
walls were about 3 inches thick, and, from their slope, the struc- 
ture could not have been over 3 feet high. They were composed 
of mud, held together by thin sticks or branches curved with 
the wall, apparently some kind of vine twisted together and in- 
corporated in it. 

If this structure was a dome-shape oven, and it is difficult to 
imagine it anything else, its occurrence here is important. It is 
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well known that the dome-shape oven, which is very common 
in all the Pueblo villages, in some being almost numbered by 
hundreds, is not an aboriginal feature, but was borrowed out- 
right from the Mexicans. If the example described was used 
as an oven, it is clear evidence of the occupancy of these ruins 
within the historic period. No other structure of this kind was 
found in the canyon, however, and it should be stated that the 
ovens of the Pueblos are, as a rule, larger in size and constructed 
of masonry. There is a suggestion here, which is borne out by 
other evidence, that only the idea of these structures was brought 
into the canyon, without detailed knowledge of how to carry it 
out, as if, for example, they were built by novices from descrip- 
tion only. 

IV. Ruins comprised in the class designated as cliff outlooks 
or farming shelters are by far the most numerous in the canyon. 
They are located on various kinds of sites, but always with ref- 
erence to some area of cultivable land which they overlook, and 
seldom if ever was the site selected under the influence of the 
defensive motive. The separation of this class of ruins from the 
preceding, village ruins, while clear and definite enough in the 
main, is far from absolute. The sole criterion we have is the 
presence or absence of the kiva, as the sites are essentially simi- 
lar; but this in itself is a sufficient test. Settlements occupied 
only temporarily have no kivas, while those which were regu- 
larly inhabited must necessarily have had one or more. It 
might happen that the kiva would be so far obliterated as to be 
no longer distinguishable, but the number of cases in which this 
might have occurred is small. Moreover, the walls of the kivas, 
as arule, were more solid and heavy than those of the dwellings, 
and in some cases have survived when the latter have almost 
disappeared. 

Remains of this class comprised, as a rule, only one or two 
rooms; seldom as many as four. The masonry is generally good, 
sometimes excellent, and openings are arranged wherever con- 
venience dictated. Often there is evidence of an enlargement or 
addition of one or more rooms at a period subsequent to the 
completion of the first structure. Some of the sites are 300 or 
400 feet above the bottom; others not more than 10 or 12 feet. An 
example of the latter occurs at a point opposite the mouth of 
del Muerto. Here there is a large mass of rock connected with 
the cliff back of it by a low saddle, also of rock. The edge of 
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this rock, which may be 30 feet high, is bare and descends sheer 
or with an overhang to the bottoms or to the stream bed. On 
the western side, facing north, there is a little cave about 12 feet 
from the ground and overlooking a large area of cultivable land 
which lies before it. The cave is very small, but was divided by 
cross-walls into three parts. The back part is a completely 
enclosed space, dark, and not large enough to contain a human 
body, unless it was carefully packed in. ‘he interior was wet 
and mouldy when examined (in winter), but in the summer time 
is probably dry enough. 

The masonry is fair and the surface was finished with mud 
plaster. In front of the little back room there is an open space, 
divided by a wall into a smaller and a larger part. The roof of 
this space and the outer wall of the back room are much black- 
ened by smoke, as though the inhabitant, for there could hardly 
have been more than one, cooked his food here and used the 
small room only to store his utensils and implements. The site 
is an ideal one for a lookout, but not well suited for habitation. 
There are numerous examples where, like this, the restricted 
area of the site precludes any possibility that they formed part 
of larger settlements since partly obliterated. 

Many sites which bear unmistakable evidence of occupancy 
at some period are entirely bare of walls or wall remains ; many 
others are marked by storage cists and burial cists of the Navajos. 
It seems probable that some of these were used just as they are 
now, the overhanging cliff affording such shelter as was neces- 
sary for the use to which they were put. 

There are many interesting details and much evidence to sup- 
port the hypothesis which has been advanced here, which can- 
not even be touched in this article. To properly present all the 
evidence would require much space. It is remarkable that, 
notwithstanding all that has been written about the cliff ruins, 
there is little direct evidence to support the hypothesis that they 
are defensive structures. Few, if any, examples can be cited 
which show anything that can be construed as the result or the 
effect of the defensive motive, except the general impression pro- 
duced on the observer. Nor, on the other hand, do these ruins 
as a whole give any support to the theory that they represent an 
intermediate stage in the development of the Pueblo people. 
Some few do perhaps, but more than 99 per cent., if studied by 
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pueblo structures, would lead rather to the conclusion that they 
are the ultimate development of pueblo architecture, for they con- 
tain evidence of a knowledge of construction equal if not superior 
to that exhibited in many of the modern villages. The only thing 
anomalous or distinctive about the cliff ruins, considered as an 
element of pueblo architecture, is the character of the site occu- 
pied. If this were dictated by the defensive motive, it would 
seem that the same motive would have a further influence, affect- 
ing to some extent at least the arrangement of rooms or the 
character of the masonry, but there is no evidence of this. 

An hypothesis as to the order in which sites of the various 
types of ruins were occupied cannot be based on the present 
condition of the remains. It is more than likely that the older 
ruins served as quarries of building material for succeeding struc- 
tures erected anywhere near them, and probably some of the 
cliff ruins themselves served in this way for others. The Navajos 
have contributed their part to the destruction, for, notwithstand- 
ing their horror of contact with the remains of the dead, quite a 
number of buildings have been erected by them constructed of 
material derived from adjacent ruins; and it is evident that to 
gather this material would be a much lighter task than to quarry 
and prepare it, no matter how roughly the latter might be done. 

In a study of the ruins of the valley of the Rio Verde made 
some years ago, a suggestion was made of the order in which ruins 
of various kinds succeeded one another, a sort of chronologic 
sequence, of which the beginning in time could not be determined. 
Studies of the ruins and inhabited villages of the old province 
of Tusayan (Hopi or Moki) and of Cibola (Zufi) and a slight 
examination made of ruins on Gila river show that they all fall 
easily into the same general order. This order is somewhat as 
follows: 1. The earliest form of pueblo house is doubtful. As 
a rule, in most localities the earliest form found is already well 
advanced. As it is now known that the ancient Pueblo region 
was not inhabited by a vast number of people, but by a compara- 
tively small number of little bands, each in slow but practically 
constant movement, this condition is what we would expect to 
find. It is probable that the earliest settlements consisted of 
single houses or small clusters located in valleys convenient to 
areas of cultivable land and on streams or near water. 2. The 
next step gives us villages, generally of small size, located on 
the foot-hills of mesas, overlooking areas of good land, which 
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were probably under cultivation. This class comprises perhaps 
more examples than any other, and many of these examples 
come well within the historic period. 38. In some localities; 
though not in all, the small villages were subsequently moved to 
higher and more inaccessible sites. This change has taken place 
in Tusayan in the historic period, and in fact was not com- 
pleted even fifty years ago. The pueblo of Acoma was in this 
stage at the time of the Spanish conquest and has remained so 
to the present day. Asa rule, each small village preserved its 
independence, but in some cases they combined together to 
occupy a high defensible site. 4. The final stage in the develop- 
ment of pueblo architecture is the large, many-storied or beehive 
village, located generally in the midst of broad valleys, generally 
hear some stream, and depending on its size and population for 
defense. In this class of structure the defensive motive, in so far 
as it affected the choosing of a site, entirely disappears, although 
in general it was at this period that it exerted its strongest in- 
fluence. The largest existing pueblo, Zufii, made this step at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Taos, the next largest, 
was in this stage in 1541, and has remained so since. In some 
cases villages on foot-hill sites (2) have passed directly into 
many-storied pueblos on indefensible sites (4). 

There is another step in the process of development that is 
now being taken by many villages which, although an advance 
from an industrial point of view, is degeneration to the archi- 
tectural student. Many of the Pueblo Indians have built single 
houses in the valleys and on the bottom lands, wherever most 
convenient to the fields under cultivation, and this movement, 
which commenced but little over ten years ago, is proceeding at 
a steadily accelerating pace. Its ultimate result is of course the 
complete destruction of pueblo architecture as a phase of Indian 
culture, and whatever we wish to know of that architecture we 
must learn now, for two generations hence probably nothing will 
remain of it. 

This hasty sketch will illustrate some of the difficulties which 
lie in the way of a complete classification of the ruins in the 
Pueblo country. It is impossible to arrange them in chronologic 
sequence, because they are the product of different tribes who 
at different times came under the influence of analogous causes, 
and results were produced similar in themselves but different in 
time. It is believed, however, that the classification suggested 
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exhibits a cultural sequence and probably a chronologic sequence 
within each tribe. 

No mention of the cliff ruins has been made in this classifica- 
tion. These structures belong partly to the class of villages on 
defensive sites (3), but principally to a subclass which pertains 
more or less to all the classes. In the early stages of pueblo 
architecture the people lived directly on the land they tilled ; 
later the villages were located on low foot-hills overlooking the 
land, but in this stage some of the villages had already attained 
considerable size and the lands overlooked by them were not 
sufficient for their needs. As a consequence, some of the inhab- 
itants were compelled. to work fields at a distance from the 
home village, and as a matter of convenience small temporary 
shelters were erected near the place of work. In a still later 
stage, when the villages were removed to higher and more easily. 
defended sites, the number of farming shelters must necessarily 
have increased, as suitable sites which also commanded large 
areas of good land could not often be found. Ata still later 
stage, when the inhabitants of a number of small villages com- 
bined into a single large one, this difficulty was increased still 
more, and it is in this stage that the construction of farming 
shelters received its maximum development. Often whole vil- 
lages of some size, sometimes many miles from the home pueblo, 
were only farming shelters. These villages, like the single-room 
shelters, were occupied only during the farming season—not con- 
tinuously, but periodically. In the winter the inhabitants aban- 
doned them entirely and retired to the home village. Such is 
the practice also today. 

It is significant that none of these subordinate villages possess 
akiva. It is believed that the cliff ruins and cavate lodges, 
which are merely variants of each other, due to geological con- 
ditions, are simply farming shelters of another type produced 
by a certain topographic environment. 

The absence of any attempt to improve the natural advan- 
tages of the sites used is remarkable, if we accept the hypothesis 
that the ruins were defensive structures. No expedients were 
employed to make access more difficult; the cavities in which 
the ruins occur are always natural; they are never enlarged or 
curtailed in the slightest degree, and very rarely is the cavity 
itself treated as a room, although there are some excellent sites 
for such treatment. 
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The settlements were always located with reference to the 
canyon bottom, and access was never had from above, notwith- 
standing that in some cases access from above was easier than 
from below. There are many instances where slight works on 
the approaches to sites would increase their defensive value a 
hundredfold, but such work was never done. Regarded as places 
of habitation, the cliff ruins are anything but ideal sites, and it 
would certainly seem that an influence strong enough to bring 
about the occupancy of such inconvenient and unsuitable sites 
would also be strong enough to bring about some modification 
in the architecture, such as would render more suitable sites 
available. Moreover, there is but one instance in the canyon, so 
far as known, where provision was made for the storage of water ; 
yet without water the strongest “ fortress” in the canyon could 
not withstand a siege of forty-eight hours. 

There are many difficulties in the way of the hypothesis that 
the cliff ruins were defensive structures. If, however, we con- 
sider them farming outlooks, occupied during the farming sea- 
son, and then only for a few days or weeks at one time, after the 
manner that such outlooks are used by the Pueblo Indians to- 
day, most of the difficulties vanish. The apparent inaccessi- 
bility of many of the sites disappears on close examination ; and 
we must not forget, moreover, that sites really difficult of access 
to us would not necessarily be so regarded by a people accus- 
tomed to that manner of life. 

Finally, as bearing on the antiquity of these ruins, it may be 
stated that there is good evidence of an occupancy within historic 
times, probably in the seventeenth and perhaps in the eighteenth 
century. Moreover, nearly every one of the clans who compose 
the Hopi tribe and who reached Tusayan from various directions 
and at various times, some within the historic period, claim to 
have lived at one time or another in Tsegi. Further, there is 
a tradition among the Navajos, now confined to a few of the 
old men, covering the occupancy of the canyon, and the ruins of 
Mummy cave, White House, and one other are pointed out as 
places where monks were stationed. To more than ninety-nine 
in a hundred Navajos, however, this tradition is unknown, and 
if asked what became of the dwellers in the cliffs they will say 
that a great wind arose and swept them all away. The wind 
failed, however, to sweep away the internal constructive and 
architectural evidence, which confirms the older tradition. 
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OBITUARIES 
Robert Henry Lamborn 


In the AMeriIcAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for April, 1893 (volume vi, 
page 223), the following announcement appeared: “A member 
of the Anthropological Society of Washington has placed in the 
hands of the Treasurer of the Society a sum of money, to be 
awarded in prizes for the clearest statements of the elements that 
go to make up the most useful citizen, regardless of occupation.” 
Later numbers of the journal contained announcements of the 
selection of a distinguished Board of Commissioners of Award, 
and of the awarding of prizes to two out of the forty-two essays 
received under the terms of the competition from seventeen 
states of the Union and five foreign countries. The name of 
the founder of the prizes was not given in any of these notices. 
It is a melancholy pleasure to announce that the founder was 
the late Dr. Robert H. Lamborn, of New York. 

Robert H. Lamborn was born in 1836, near Kennett Square, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. After acquiring a liberal educa- 
tion in this country he matriculated at the University of Geissen, 
in Germany, where he made special studies in mining and metal- 
lurgy and obtained the degree of Ph. D.; afterward he took a 
course in the Ecole des Mines, Paris. Returning to this country 
in the early sixties, he engaged in railway business in Pennsyl- 
vania, and subsequently became interested in the construction 
of railways in southwestern states, and was an active promoter 
and large owner of the Mexican Central Railway. Through 
these enterprises he amassed a fortune, and later, on retiring 
from active business about 1887, devoted himself to scientific 
and literary studies. 

For many years he was secretary of the American Iron and 
Steel Association, and his earlier publications were chiefly tech- 
nologic; among them are “A Rudimentary Treatise on the Metal- 
lurgy of Copper,” London, 1860, and “A Rudimentary Treatise 
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on the Metallurgy of Silver and Lead,” London, 1861. Numerous 
editions of the latter work have appeared. His later years were 
occupied in travel and in study of a wide range of subjects ; he 
was an indefatigable collector and generous distributor of mate- 
rial pertaining to the fine arts. history, ethnology, biology, geol- 
ogy, and mineralogy, and his donations have enriched the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, the Museum of Archeology in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and other institutions, including the 
United States National Museum in Washington. His private 
library, numbering several thousand volumes, and certain special 
collections were deposited in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Through personal encouragement of investigation and through 
the establishment of funds, he did much to promote research 
concerning scientific subjects. He was connected with numer- 
ous learned societies. His later studies were devoted largely to 
art; his last important publication was a work on “ Mexican 
-ainting and Painters,’ New York, 1891. 

Dr. Lamborn’s businéss associations in earlier years and ex- 
tensive journeyings in later years brought him in contact with 
all classes of men, and he became a keen student of men and 
institutions ; and his opportunities, coupled with a kindly dis- 
position, served to render him a philanthropist whose energy 
and means were devoted in large yet provident measure to the 
welfare of mankind. The anonymous founding of the Citizen- 
ship prizes of the Anthropological Society was but a character- 
istic incident of his career. Many such incidents might be noted, 
though there is reason to opine that most of his philanthropic 
acts were so modestly performed as to leave no record save in 
the minds of the widely dispersed beneficiaries. Industrious, 
energetic, and sagacious, Dr. Lamborn was a successful business 
man; amiable, upright, and generous, he was a useful member 
of society ; in all ways he was a noteworthy contributor to the 
material and intellectual progress of the world. By constant 
activity throughout his adult life he contributed more to than 
he absorbed from his country, and was thus in himself a model 
of citizenship, and in his death the progressive nineteenth-cen- 
tury world lost one of its makers. 

Dr. Lamborn died unmarried January 14, 1895; a brother 
and sister survive him. W J McGee. 
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Franklin Austin Seely 


A serious loss has befallen American anthropology in the death, 
at Washington, February 6, 1895, of Franklin Austin Seely, in 
the sixty-first year of his age. 

Colonel Seely was born in Seelyville, Pennsylvania, April 4, 
1834, graduating at Yale college in the class of 1855. During 
the war of the rebellion he was assistant quartermaster of volun- 
teers, and was discharged in 1867 with the brevet rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel. In 1875 he entered the civil service as assistant 
examiner in the United States Patent Office. In April, 1877, he 
was appointed chief clerk of the office, surrendering the position, 
however, in June, 1880, to accept the appointment of principal 
examiner, having charge of the philosophical division, to which, 
upon his accession, was added the division of trade-marks. In 
1887 the United States acceded to the International Union for 
the Protection of Industrial Property, and to Colonel Seely was 
assigned the task of reviewing the Convention of Paris. His 
interpretations of that technical convention have been univer- 
sally accepted, both in this country and abroad. It may safely 
be said that the mind of Examiner Seely was the only one‘in 
this country which by previous experience and training was 
adapted to follow with clearness and precision the scope and 
significance of the many questions arising within the office or 
referred to it touching the international relations of these recon- 
dite property interests. During the terms of Secretaries Bayard 
and Blaine the Department of State frequently had occasion to 
seek the aid of his opinions. In recognition of his eminent fit- 
ness for the duty, Secretary Blaine, in 1890, designated him as a 
delegate from the United States to the International Patent Con- 
ference held at Madyid during the summer of that year. His 
writings on the international protection of industrial property 
and allied subjects for use before patent congresses and conven- 
tions have been widely distributed. 

But it is in his researches in the fields of anthropology that 
the name of Colonel Seely is best known. While he was not a 
charter member of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
which was founded ii February, 1879, the records show him a 
member of the Board of Managers in the following year, and for 
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ten successive years he gave his best services to the Society as 
secretary to this working body of the organization. In this forma- 
tive period of the Society’s existence his trained faculty of analysis 
and investigation was highly instrumental in laying broad and 
strong foundations for the future growth of anthropology in this 
country. Asa contributor to the proceedings of the Society, both 
in stated papers and in discussions, he was always ready, accu- 
rate, and convincing. His mind was eminently practical, and 
the realm of industrial technology opened to him an inexhausti- 
ble field of investigation. His treatise on “ The Genesis of In- 
ventions ” will long remain one of the clearest ex positions of the 
science of eurematics. The records of the Society show other 
papers upon cognate topics, such as that entitled “ Time-keeping 
among the Greeks and Romans,” a most felicitous monograph 
upon a hitherto little considered subject. 

Versatile, accomplished, practical, wise, the pages of his busy 
life are marked with monuments of work in many fields faith- 
fully done. The tribute of the Latin poet is eminently his: 
Integer vite scelerisque purus. 

P. B. Prerce. 


Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta 


Joaquin Garcia Ieazbalceta was born at the Mexican capital 
August 21, 1825, and died in his native city November 26, 1894. 
His father was Eusebio Garcia, of Spain, and his mother a Mex- 
ican lady of Spanish extraction from the Vasque provinces. In 
the year 1829 his family came to the United States, where they 
remained for some time, and from there went to Spain, return- 
ing to Mexico in 1836. 

Young Icazbalceta received very little education; his youth 
was spent mainly in his father’s mercantile establishment, and 
most of his learning he gained at home. He early devoted him- 
self to the study of the English language, and his peculiar apti- 
tude enabled him soon to translate Prescott’s “ Conquest of Peru,” 
to which he added an appendix bringing the history to date. 
Before this time, however, he published an analytical criticism 
of Prescott’s work, under the initials F. M., in “ El Album Mexi- 
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cano,” a work that reflected his rare talent for investigation and 

analysis and preéminent ability as an impartial and conscien- 
tious historian. 

Sefior Icazbalceta participated in the publication of the “ Dic- 
cionario Historico y Geografico Universal,” in ten volumes, the 
first of which appeared in 1852. His biography of Columbus 
has been highly commended, and his history of the press in 
America (it is well known that in Mexico the printing press was 
first established in the New World) is one of his most esteemed 
works, for he did not limit himself to the subject that the title 
implies, but wrote about the first publications that were made, 
their object, importance, destiny, and other biographic notices 
as curious as interesting. 

His marvelous critical talent, coupled with rare judgment and 
notable sagacity, gave Icazbalceta a keen appreciation of the just 
value of the materials with which he had to deal, so that his 
store of knowledge was ever rich. 

In 1858 and 1866, respectively, appeared the two volumes of 
his “Coleccion de Documentos para la Historia de México,” a 
work well known for the rare value of its contents. 

In the year in which the second volume of his collection of 
documents was printed he also issued from his own home (for 
he was colleetor, copyist, proof-reader, and in many cases type- 
setter) sixty copies of a rare little book bearing the title “ Notes 
for a Catalogue of Writers in the Native Languages of America,” 
which has been so well regarded by European and American 
scientists that it readily brings from twelve to fourteen dollars. 
It contains 170 pages, describing 175 works. 

In 1875 Icazbalceta reprinted a book, first published in Mexico 
in 1554, containing three dialogues by Francisco Cervantes Sala- - 
zar relating to historical events mainly in the city of Mexico. At 
the time of his death he was preparing a Mexican bibliography 
of the sixteenth century, besides a dictionary of Mexican pro- 
vincialisms, of which latter work he left corrected proofs up to 
the letter F' (about 800 pages). These two works alone are a 
monument to this indefatigable worker, who could not be an 
instant idle, and who often exclaimed when finishing a work: 
“T shall do no more; [am tired. This is the last that I pub- 
lish!” 


J. C. 
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Charles Candee Baldwin 


The subject of this sketch, the son of Seymour W. and Mary 
E. Candee Baldwin, was born at Middletown, Connecticut, De- 
cember 2, 1834, but while an infant his parents removed to 
Elyria, Ohio, where his mother died in 1836. His father, re- 
marrying, returned to Connecticut in 1847, but in 1856 removed 
again to Elyria. In 1855 Charles was graduated with honors 
from Wesleyan University at Middletown, entered Harvard Law 
School, receiving therefrom the degree of LL. B. in 1857. The 
same year he was admitted to the bar at Cleveland, Ohio, enter- 
ing the offices of 8. B. and J. F. Prentiss, which firm, after many 
changes, became in 1878 Baldwin & Ford. 

As a lawyer Charles C. Baldwin stood high in his profession, 
and his career was marked by rapid and brilliant success. In 
1884 he was elected judge of the circuit court, which position he 
retained until his death on February 2 last. Judge Baldwin 
was active in many educational enterprises, was at one time a 
trustee in two colleges, and was one of the founders of the 
Western Reserve Historical Society, being its president at the 
time of his death. His work in Ohio archeology extended over 
many years, and the published results of his research under the 
auspices of the Society of which he was a parent are widely 
known. 

Judge Baldwin was actively connected with numerous insti- 
tutions of learning throughout the continent, and was a corre- 
sponding member of the Anthropological Society of Washington 


for a number of years. 
F. W. Hopar. 


James Owen Dorsey 


-In the death of the Reverend James Owen Dorsey, at Wash- 
ington, February 4, 1895, anthropology has lost one of its fore- 
most and most promising workers in the domain of American 
linguistics and sociology. 

By the collection and acquirement of facts knowledge is in- 
creased and thereby human culture is broadened. The intel- 
lectual triumphs of the race and the memorable events in history 
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are one and all intimately associated with the names of great 
and good men—men and noble workers in whom the divine and 
eternal are brilliantly refleeted—who have wrought unselfishly 
to give them being. Of this band of noble workers one of the 
most modest, conscientious, and painstaking was James Owen 
Dorsey. Scientific research, through its numerous collaborators, 
is busy by day and by night, seeking to fathom the reasons of 
things and encouraging its workers to gather, systematize, and 
interpret facts and data whereby Philosophy may test her ca- 
pacities in demonstrating them and the sum of human knowl- 
edge made greater. In the field of American linguistics and 
sociology Mr. Dorsey collected many facts and much data, which 
are a permanent addition to our heritage of knowledge. 

It is due, perhaps, to this more than to any other reason that 
man intuitively offers to the memory of the eminent and illus- 
trious dead the fadeless wreaths of commemorative tribute and 
eulogy, wrought from the buds and flowers of the worth, genius, 
and virtue of the departed. By this means are exalted the good 
deeds and noble aspirations of those most eminent in the vari- 
ous departments of human conduct, and the successes, triumphs 
over obstacles, and, it may be, reverses, of these men are made 
to teach others what to imitate and what to avoid, and to em- 
phasize what may be regarded as their contribution to the wel- 
fare and culture of the race. 

The subject of this brief sketch was born in Baltimore October 
31, 1848. He acquired his primary education in the schools of 
his native city. At an early age he evinced a marked precocity 
in the acquirement of language by learning the Hebrew alphabet 
at six and by reading that language at ten years of age. During 
1862-’63 he attended the Central high school (now City College), 
taking the classical course. When a member of the class of the 
second year illness constrained him to abandon his studies. In 
September, 1867, he entered the preparatory department of the 
Theological Seminary of Virginia, and the junior class in 1869. 
On Easter day, 1871, he was ordained a deacon of the Protestant 
Church by the Bishop of Virginia, and in May of the same year 
he began mission work among the Ponkas in Dakota Territory ; 
but serious illness in July, 1872, and again in the following year, 
compelled him to abandon his mission work in August, 1873, 
which was soon after he had acquired the ability to converse 
with the Indians without an interpreter. Having returned to 
24 
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Maryland, he was engaged until July, 1878, in parish work. 
Then, under the direction of Major J. W. Powell, he repaired to 
the Omaha reservation, in Nebraska, for the purpose of acquir- 
ing additional linguistic and other anthropologic material, re- 
maining among this people until April, 1880. In the mean- 
time, upon the organization of the Bureau of Ethnology in 1879, 
he was chosen one of its scientific corps, being up to the time of 
his last illness continuously and arduously engaged in linguistic 
and sociologic work. Subsequent to 1880 he made several field 
trips to Indian reservations, visiting, in addition to those of the 
Siouan stock, that of Siletz, on which he was able to collect im- 
portant vocabularies and valuable grammatic notes and material 
pertaining to the Athapascan, Kusan, Takilman, and Yakonan 
stocks. 

His grasp'and comprehension of the principle of the genesis 
of words and the development of vocabularies is well and abun- 
dantly illustrated in his excellent paper, “ Siouan Onomatopes,” 
and in his Athapascan studies. In the forementioned essay is 
seen his complete mastery of a wealth of etymologic detail, which 
is marvelous even to the linguist. In his paper on “ The Com- 
parative Phonology of Four Siouan Tongues” we are introduced 
to a discriminating study of the phonologic wealth of the various 
dialects of the Siouan family. No one but a trained phonologist 
can appreciate the difficulties to be overcome in such a study. 

His great modesty and his strong conviction that the views of 
a student should be moulded by facts prevented him from formu- 
lating subjective theories by which to judge the value of his facts. 
In the later years of his studies in linguistic morphology he 
began to feel the inadequacy of the venerable agglutination theory 
to explain all the facts of word-structure prevailing in the lan- 
guages he was studying, and he came to look upon adaptation— 
the infusing with a new meaning or function an element which 
before had or had not any definite signification—as an important 
and potent factor in the genesis and development of morphologic 
structures. His mastery of the wealth of forms in the languages 
he studied enabled him to illustrate copiously the working of 
this principle. His linguistic acumen and painstaking accuracy 
are brought out in his interlinear translations of numerous and 
voluminous texts, both in print and manuscript. 

In addition to numerous essays dealing with linguistic and 
other anthropologic matters which appeared from time to time 
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in various periodicals, Mr. Dorsey published under the auspices 
of the Bureau of Ethnology the following excellent and sugges- 
tive memoirs: “Omaha Sociology,” “Osage Traditions,” “A Study 
of Siouan Cults,” “Omaha Dwellings, Furniture, and Imple- 
ments,” “ Omaha and Ponka Letters,” and “The Dhegiha Lan- 
guage, with Myths, Stories, and Letters.” He also edited the 
“ Dakota-English Dictionary ” and “ Dakota Grammar, Texts, 
and Ethnography ” of the late Rev. S. R. Riggs, forming, respect- 
ively, volumes vir and 1x of Contributions to North American Eth- 
nology. At the time of his death he had completed a paper on 
Siouan sociology. Among the papers and articles of marked 
importance published in extra-governmental media may be men- 
tioned: “ Migrations of Siouan Tribes,’ with maps, in the Ameri- 
can Naturalist, volume xx, No. 3; “Comparative Phonology of 
Four Siouan Languages,” embodied in the Smithsonian Report 
for 1883; “An Account of the War Customs of the Osages,” 
American Naturalist, volume xvi, No. 2, and “ Mourning and 
War Customs of the Kansas,” in the July, 1885, issue of that 
magazine. 

Although he published many essays in various media, by far 
the larger and most important part of the material collected and 
elaborated by him during the years of his active and successful 
career remains unpublished, but much of it is well on toward 
completion. 

As a worker Mr. Dorsey was methodical, rapid, and untiring, 
accomplishing in a given time an amount of labor that was 
astounding in its extent and accuracy. His marvelous aptitude 
in discriminating, grasping, and retaining sounds enabled him 
to obtain with great ease accurate vocabularies and texts and to 
detect differences of meaning and function through differences 
of sound, His freedom from subjective theories, his deep erudi- 
tion, and enlightened conservatism made him one of the fore- 
most authorities in American linguistics. 

By reason of the purity and unselfishness of his motives and 
the warmth and sunshine of his amiable nature, he won the 
esteem of all who had the pleasure of meeting him, and, being 
ever kind, affable, and cheerful to his colleagues, ever willing to 
aid and advise them, James Owen Dorsey was sincerely and 


cordially loved and revered by all. 
J. N. B. Hewirv. 
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William Bower Taylor 


Mr. Taylor was born in Philadelphia in 1821, and was a grad- 
uate of the University of Pennsylvania. He first practiced law 
in Philadelphia; was then an examiner and afterward librarian 
of the Patent Office. In 1878 he became connected with the 
Smithsonian Institution as editor of its publications. He was 
specially known as the editor of the scientific writings of Pro- 
fessor Joseph Henry; also by his work on Henry and the Tele- 
graph. He was a well-known member of the Anthropological 
and Philosophical Societies of Washington. He died in Wash- 
ington, February 25, 1895. 

Mr. Taylor, although primarily a physicist, was widely in- 
formed on all the deeper topics of general science. His mind 
possessed a delicate sensibility to suggestion from others, and 
was influenced wholly by the inherent merit of the suggestion 
and not at all by the supposed competency or incompetency of 
the person making it. Still, on most questions he had settled 
convictions, and on nearly all important subjects he possessed 
original ideas, the result of prolonged independent thought. His 
conversation was particularly charming from the fact that it com- 
bined great learning and originality with the utmost simplicity 
and a complete absence of dogmatism. In a word, his entire 
character illustrated how extremely liberal genuine wisdom can 


afford to be. 
Lester F. Warp. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


As to Copper from the Mounds of the St. Johns River, Florida, from 
Part IT of Certain Sand Mounds of the St. Johns River, Florida, 
By Clarence B. Moore. 


Taken in connection with his admirable and thorough treatise 
on the sand mounds of Florida, of which it forms so conspicuous 
a part, this chapter by Mr. Clarence B. Moore “As to Copper 
from the Mounds of the St. Johns River ” is in certain essentials 
one of the most satisfactory and conclusive records of archeologic 
research that has been made during the year just ended. 

As Professor Douglas furnishes a review from the standpoint 
of the metallurgist, and a clear statement of the main argument 
of the author, which is based upon chemical analyses of the 
ancient copper specimens in question, compared with analyses 
of other examples, both native and European, little remains to 
be said as to the final and authoritative nature, apparently, of 
this argument in proof of the aboriginal character of these 
Floridian and, presumably, of most other like mound remains 
of the copper art. 

Since analyses of this sort are, however, deemed liable, despite 
every precaution, to mislead, unless supported by other data, it 
may be well in passing to call attention to the ample archeologic 
and technologie evidence with which Mr. Moore also supports 
his conclusions, by which, indeed, it is easy to believe he was 
first led to not a few of them. In the nature of such evidence 
are the observations carefully made and recorded by him indi- 
cating the primary and, generally speaking, prehistoric character 
of the mound burials with which these copper remains were 
found associated, and the still more significant fact that the latter 
not only bear trace of just such operations as I performed with 
stone and horn appliances in the experimental reproduction of 
ancient sheet-copper figures in native metal, but also that the 
rods of copper intended to be solid enough to serve as “ piercers,” 
etc., were made up of bits of the metal economically beaten very 
thin and rolled and hammered compactly together in a way 
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which I find would be impossible with brass of any grade or with 
the ordinary copper of commerce. This applies also and espe- 
cially to the remarkable rivet-patched plates of large size figured 
and described by Mr. Moore. They are so obviously made up 
from small natural masses of copper beaten out, and thus, with 
minimum waste, as nearly as possible welded together by over 
and underlapping and the riveting to form solid plates of larger 
size than could have been shaped from any single piece the 
makers of them possessed, that one must needs infer, first, the 
purely aboriginal nature of the work as being that of artisans 
unacquainted with fusing or soldering ; second, the very ancient 
character of this aboriginal work itself as having originated 
probably in the effort to use small nodules or bowlders of drift 
copper such only as was at first accessible to the mound-building 
Indians before they became acquainted with and worked in the 
great copper leads of the Lake Superior region, and such as they 
continued to use for a long time afterward, as indicated by the 
finds of Powell, Putnam, and other competent observers, even in 
far southern mounds and graves; and, finally, one must also 
infer the native origin of the extremely ductile and pure material 
used in such working, else piecing so perfect as to be unrevealed 
save by the most careful examination could not have been accom- 
plished by such methods as are above mentioned. 

Leaving other points which might, were space available, be 
noticed with equal propriety, it will suffice if I simply quote 
the general conclusions reached by Mr. Moore and compre- 
hensively summarized at the close of his essay, and merely add 
that each claim made in this brief summary is satisfactorily 
supported by his more detailed studies bearing on or leading up 
to it, as set forth in the body of the work. These claims (and 
others less generally, but equally significant, might safely have 
been adduced by Mr. Moore) are, as stated by him, “after a 
careful survey of the field,” as follows: 

“1. That the so-called copper found with objects of European 
make along the St. Johns and, we may add, in other portions 
of the United States, is almost universally not copper, but brass ; 
and, conversely, that brass does not occur with original deposits 
of copper in mounds otherwise containing only objects of un- 
questioned aboriginal origin. 
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“2. That the workmanship on the copper of the mounds of 
the St. Johns is aboriginal. 

“3. That the copper itself is of aboriginal production, the 
proof being mechanical, archeological, and chemical. 

“4. That such being the case, if copper plates cannot be pro- 
duced without recourse to annealing, then we must concede to 
the aborigines a knowledge of that art. 

“5. That the copper of the mounds of the St. Johns is native 
copper, as shown by its high percentage of copper, a percentage 
not obtainable by early smelting processes, and by its freedom 
from arsenic and antimony in some instances, and the very small 
percentage in others of these impurities, which are found to a 
much greater extent in the early copper from the sulphide ores of 
Europe. In addition, lead, used in smelting processes of Europe 
and not eliminated from many of the ores, is present in earlier 
sheet copper, and is, without exception, absent from native cop- 
per and from the copper of the mounds. 

“6. That the Florida copper may have been derived from 
various sources, possibly in part from Mexico, New Mexico, or 
Arizona, and probably to a certain extent from Cuba,* but that 
the main supply was obtained from the Lake Superior region, 
most of whose copper is non-arsenical. 

“7, That copper in which silver is visibly present has, so far 
as is known, for its only source of supply on this continent the 
Lake Superior region. 

“8. Incidentally, that mound copper from other localities, 
including the copper of the famous Etowah plates of Georgia 
and of the no less well known Hopewell mounds of Ohio, is, like 
the Florida copper, aboriginal, having nothing in common with 
the products of the impure European sulphides and imperfect 
smelting processes of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries.” 

It would be advantageous, I think, to take this work of Mr. 


* This discovery of Cuban copper in the Floridian mounds is of great importance, as 
bearing also on possible trade relations of the aboriginal inhabitants of Florida and the 
Mississippi valley, not only with the inhabitants of Cuba, but also, though perhaps in- 
directly, with those of Yucatan, for I am now inclined to believe (from evidence which 
has come to hand since my paper on “ Primitive Copper Working” was published in 
the Anrnropo.ocisr of January, 1894) that such far-reaching trade relations did exist, 
and that to some slight extent they influenced the arts of both these metal-working 
peoples, 
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Moore’s not only as a model of its kind, but also as a precau- 
tionary example, in our studies of other questions still more or 
less mooted ; such, for instance, as the occurrence of art products 
or symbolic designs supposed to be too highly developed to have 
originated solely with our aborigines or from their resemblance 
to certain products of old-world art and culture regarded as de- 
rived therefrom. It seems not unlikely—and the present work 
marks a decided step in this direction—that we must ere long, as 
heretofore urged by such authorities as Major Powell and Dr. 
Brinton, concede the entire independence in general of American 
cultures. That the institutions and arts and even the minor art 
products in the main, no less than the languages of our in- 
digenous tribes, have developed here and alone. It may be true 
that at many points these native tribes have been touched ; that 
there may be found here and there traces—mere waifs—of old- 
world things among their ancient remains. Yet, even so, this 
has nowhere given rise to a single new art or, until within the 
last century or two, modified to any considerable extent an old 
one. Its influence could have been but superficial at best, so 
evanescent, unless continuously exerted, that in no place can its 
presence in effects be positively affirmed to the satisfaction of all 
discriminating inquirers ; such influence, indeed, having wrought 
only seeming changes beyond mere externals, even within recent 
times, on such peoples as the Pueblos, whose cultural moods and 
art usages remain practically unchanged by all its intermittent 
pressure through full three centuries. Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, these questions of foreign influence are, on one plea or 
another, continually being brought forward to the detriment of 
true progress toward their solution either one way or the other. 
Now, it is to just such work as this of Mr. Moore's that we are 
to look for the evidence we need for putting these contested 
questions to rest, for it is evident from a perusal of the pages of 
his work as a whole that he started out without prejudice or 
predilection, simply from honest interest, and at first merely as 
a follower in the footsteps of his eminent predecessor, Dr. Jef- 
freys Wyman; but that he soon cut a trail for himself through 
quite unbroken ground, and has ended by making of this simple 
trail a finished highway, over which we may all travel easily 
and safely to very definite destinations. F. H. Cusutna. 
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Tenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology: Washington, 
1893. 


This volume is devoted to the picture-writing of the American 
Indians, and is the crowning work of Colonel Garrick Mallery’s 
life. It is very seldom that a man in contemplating his studies 
may say on laying down his pen, they are finished. 

Colonel Mallery’s observations on pictography and sign lan- 
guage began simultaneously during his military service among 
the Dakotas. He then formed the hypothesis that gesture- 
speech, though never exclusive of oral speech in the expression 
and transmittal of ideas, was developed into fitness for general 
and practical use among early men before oral speech had ad- 
vanced so as to form a system. This is paraphrased, that ata 
supposed period in the history of man gesture-speech often was 
used independent of oral language, when among the same men 
oral speech was inadequate without concomitant and explana- 
tory gestures. The gestures were at first purely ideographic, 
when not merely pantomimic; of course they were transient, 
and the attempt to make them durable for records, notices, mes- 
sages, etc., was by ideographic markings and devices—i. e., pic- 
tographs. This hypothesis was strengthened by observing some 
glyphs bearing skeleton outlines of gestures with apparently the 
same significance as that which the gestures indicated. The sup- 
posed era therefore produced, by gestures, idea-speaking, and, 
by pictographs, idea-writing. When oral language advanced it 
was much more conventional, the sounds being far less than 
gestures, directly expressive of ideas; indeed, except in a few 
cases of onomatopoeia, the sense cannot be deduced from the 
sound. Written syllabaries and alphabets, being applied only 
to designate sounds, were still more conventional and may be 
styled sound-writing as contrasted with picture or idea writing ; 
yet the devices used in syllabaries and alphabets to express 
sound were often the same which had earlier been used in pic- 
tographs, and thus had become familiar. The observed facts 
suggested that in picture-writing of North American Indians 
and other races the beginnings of our modern manuscripts and 
principal books were to be found. This cause of observation 
and reflection led to the studies presented in this volume, in 
preparing which, however, collateral matters came into view. 
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In the explanation of these views Colonel Mallery has with 
great diligence for many years ransacked the earth for material, 
and ‘it is presented in the book before us in a very practical 
form. The author, having devoted a great deal of attention dur- 
ing his early years to literary matters, gives the reader the ben- 
efit of his style in the text. 

The author’s modesty is also apparent, since it would be im- 
possible to find the first personal pronoun, except as a quotation, 
in all these pages. Another literary feature of the book which 
commends itself is the absence of foot-notes and obtrusive refer- 
ences of authorities. The authors quoted, together with their 
works, are given in an appendix and referred to in the text by 
convenient numbers. It is for the reader to decide whether, in 
thus giving to the book a more tasteful literary form, the author 
has not put the reader to considerable trouble in referring back- 
ward and forward from text to list. 

The plan followed by Colonel Mallery is not without prece- 
dent in the volumes of very distinguished authors. Colonel 
Mallery has also wisely abstained from philosophizing too ex- 
tensively in this work, which is rather a descriptive than philo- 
sophie production. The enormous mass of material gathered 
together will make it possible for those who take up the subject 
in the future to draw any conciusions they may please there- 
from. 

In the prompt publication of this material the Bureau of Eth- 
nology has not only done the world a favor, but built a lasting 
monument to Colonel Mallery, who had searcely laid down his 
pen ere he was called away from his earthly labors. 

O. T. Mason. 


The Tusayan New Fire Ceremony. By Dr. J. Walter Fewkes. 
Hemenway Expedition. Proceedings of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, vol. xxvi, pp. 422-458. 


Dr. Fewkes has given in this paper a very satisfactory account 
of the “new fire ceremony” of the Hopi. While a great deal 
has been written upon the occurrence of this world-wide cere- 
mony in other countries it has been only cursorily noticed in 
America. Here it has survived, perhaps, in a fragmentary state 
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in the Green Corn dance of many tribes and the White Dog 
feast of the Iroquois; but among the Pueblos has been semi- 
dramatized and surrounded by an amazing liturgy, which taxed 
Dr. Fewkes’ endurance to follow. 

Curiously the Hopi ceremony is followed by the casting away 
of the fire and not by its distribution to the domestic hearths, 
as is usual. 

The modesty of Dr. Fewkes in generalizing from his careful 
observations of this ceremony is worthy of emulation. There 
seems, however, from the bringing in of the Dawn Woman and 
the God of Germs, sufficient basis for concluding that the Hopi 
had perceived the analogy between fire and life or germination 
and its relation to light or dawn, as did the Vedie Aryans. 

Water Houau. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THe SNAKE CEREMONIALS AT WALprI.—I have recently had the 
pleasure of reading Dr. Fewkes’ admirable presentation of the 
snake dance of the Moquis,* and perhaps no higher compliment 
could be paid the author than to say that he made the fullest 
use of his advantages, which latter I understand were largely 
due to the munificence of that noble-hearted patroness of Ameri- 
can anthropology, the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway. But while 
passing over page after page of this most interesting monograph 
it was impossible for me not to keep in mind the wonderful in- 
crease, and the very intelligent increase, of popular interest in all 
that relates to our aborigines since my first acquaintance with 
our southwestern tribes, twenty years ago. 

When I first saw prayer-sticks and stone prayer-heaps in 1870, 
and a little later when it was my good fortune to be admitted 
into a kiva, the impression became strong within me that the 
Moquis were truly a curious people, well worthy of study, and 
just as deserving of our attention as they were of that which 
Brigham Young was giving them. 

Nearly ten years had elapsed before my next visit to the Moqui 
country, where it was my great good fortune to be the first white 
man to attempt to describe the weird rite of the snake dance. 
Although the country had been materially encroached upon by 
civilization (for newly constructed railroads terminated within 
less than two hundred miles of Keam’s ranch), the dense crust 
of our ignorance had not yet been broken. A few adventurous 
spirits had penetrated to Zuhi and the adjacent country, confi- 
dent that there was much to be discovered and described ; 
among these were Joseph Wasson, long since dead ; C. E. Cooley, 
Charles Franklin (who lived in Zufi for several years), James 
Stevenson, of the Bureau of Ethnology; Dr. Washington Mat- 
thews, and Mr. F. H. Cushing. But the equipment of all these 
men was wretchedly inadequate, and public opinion not infre- 
quently regarded them as uncanny. My own scientific outfit, 


* Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, vol. iv. 
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when I started to investigate the snake dance of 1881, consisted 
of a couple of lead pencils and a pad of paper. If ever chill 
penury repressed noble rage it was in those days, which we may 
now happily call the early days of North American anthropology. 

Yet it is to such dauntless spirits as the late Lieutenant General 
Philip H. Sheridan, Major General George Crook, Major John 
W. Powell, Lewis H. Morgan, Dr. Francis Parkman, Dr. E. N. 
Horsford, George Peabody, and others of that class that North 
American anthropology owes its rise upon the basis of exact, 
painstaking observation in the houses of the aborigines them- 
selves. Today American anthropologists are receiving appre- 
ciative attention from scholars in the old world, who recognize 
that all observations of primitive society now made on our side 
of the ocean are more or less applicable to what primitive society 
must have been centuries ago in Europe and elsewhere. 

From the appearance of my own work on the snake dance | 
interest in the subject grew apace, the horizon of investigation 
widened, and there are now in existence as many as five hundred 
descriptions of the ceremony, written by more or less competent 
hands and with more or less exactness, but each of them more 
reliable and more vivid than any description of ophiolatry which 
have come down to us from ancient times. 

Dr. H. C. Yarrow, U.S. A., made a journey to the snake dance 
of 1883 especially to determine the noxious or innocent charac- 
ter of the snakes employed, and later Mindeleff did the same 
thing, Dr. S$. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia, an authority on the 
subject, lending his assistance. The late Mr. James Stevenson 
passed some days or weeks among the Moquis and brought from 
them everything in sight, especially all that he could induce 
them to part with, which had any connection with their religious 
or festive observances. Major-General McCook, U.S. A., took in 
a large party of army officers and others in 1891, and Mr, Lund- 
gren, of Cincinnati, after long and critical study upon the ground, 
writes me that he is now almost ready to begin his life-size paint- 
ing in oil of this perhaps the greatest of our surviving sacred 
dramas. 

Great as has been the work accomplished, it is not yet per- 
fected. Connection must be established between the Moqui form 
of the snake dance and any variants which may exist, as [ am 
inclined to suspect they do still exist among the people of 
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Acoma, Sia, Jemez, or Zufii, as well as among the Mohave and 
Apache. It will be of interest to note that the Apaches took me 
to their sacred caves in the Pinal range and the Sierra Ancha, 
and on the way we stopped at and prayed to stone heaps exactly 
like those described by Dr. Fewkes (p. 41). In these caves the 
Apaches showed me phallic symbols in stone, and pointed out 
where their medicine-men stood with naked feet and danced 
about among rattlesnakes. They also asserted that their medi- 
cine-men would take little rattlesnakes in their mouths and 
swallow them. Incredible as this may seem, it is strictly in 
line with what has been related of the Aztecs by early Spanish 
authors. 

Having thoroughly worked up the American field, it will be 
in order to examine into all that obtains in Whydah and Nag- 
pore and among the fanatics of Arabia. 

It would be interesting to know whether the Moquis attach 
any significance to the sinistral or the dextral ceremonial circuit 
around the sacred rock. The Celtic Druids certainly did. It is 
even stated by some scholars that the L[rish word for “ pilgrim- 
age” means to march around a rock, from the number of “ holy 
stones ” once so abundant in Ireland. When the Druids wished 
an incantation to be beneficent they marched in procession with 
the sun—i. ¢., to the right; if it was to be maleficent they marched 
to the left. 

The use of honey in religious ceremonial (p. 46) inspires the 
question: Is there any account of the use of maple sugar in the 
same manner by the tribes of the Atlantic coast? Whatanalogy, 
if any, is there between this and the use of sugar by the Thugs 
of India when offering sacrifice to the Goddess Kali or Bhowani 
previous to strangling a victim ? 

The Ko-ho-ni-no or Havasupai, mentioned by Dr. Fewkes (p. 
51) as bringing presents to the Moqui at the snake dance, brought, 
among other things, “a water-worn root of a cottonwood tree 
several feet long, which grew in the Grand canyon, on the banks 
of the Colorado river.” Weare not told what this particular 
gift meant, and it would be unreasonable to ask for an explana- 
tion at a moment when the fullest attention was necessarily con- 
centrated upon more important matters. The Havasupai have 
close commercial and some slight marriage relations with the 
Moqui. I found an old, blind Kohonino living and married in 
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Oraibi in 1881. When I went down into Cataract canyon every 
family of the Havasupai had Navajo blankets, procured in trade 
from the Moqui. They used to take over skins of the mountain 
lion, an animal held in veneration scarcely inferior to that ac- 
corded the snake or the bear. 

The Mohaves told me, and they told also Colonel Peirce, who 
was their commanding officer, that they originated at Cottonwood 
island, in Colorado river, some distance above Fort Mojave, near 
the mouth of the Rio Virgen, where they used to get salt.* They 
claimed kinship, more or less close, with the Yuma, Pima, Pa- 
pago, Cocopa, Opata, and Walapai, and said that long, long ago 
they were related to the Moqui. A peculiar feature of their 
legend was that the leader who conducted their forefathers 
down Colorado river to its mouth and beyond bore the name 
Ku-ku-mat, which is suspiciously like Gu-cu-matz, the cultus 
hero of the Guatalmaltecs. 

In Havasupai canyon I found attached to the rock wall of a 
little spring dripping out of the face of the precipice several 
feather prayer-sticks exactly like the poles of the Moquis (p. 
51). Dr. Fewkes was careful to note that the piece of cotton- 
wood root presented by the Kohonino “ was made into a cross- 
shaped prayer offering,” a pretty sure indication that it was 
accepted with particular gratitude and veneration. 

The Moquis took pinches of sand from their sand-altars and 
carried them to their fields (p. 95), undoubtedly to secure bless- 
ings upon the crops. The Apaches and the Indians of Guate- 
mala did almost the same thing in curing the sick or casting the 
horoscope of a child. 

In the purification of the snake priest we read that “ Kopeli 
filled his mouth with the mixture, went to the priests as they 
squatted on the floor, and forcibly squirted the liquid from his 
mouth upon their breasts, arms, and legs, where the decorations 
once were. When each person had been treated in this way he 
rubbed his arms and breast with his hands and then put on his 
ordinary clothing” (p. 97). Why did Ko-pe-li do this? The 
Sioux medicine-men did the same thing to the victims at the 
sun dance, and it may be learned that very nearly the same 


*See “ Notes on the Theogony and Cosmogony of the Mojaves” in Journal of Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore, 1889. 
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methods are followed by the Mexicans of the lower Rio Grande 
to avert the effect of the evil eye.* 

A typographical error on page 120, the only one I noticed in 
this beautiful monograph, makes Mr. James G. Frazer, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, the author of “ The Golden Bow.” Mr. 
Frazer’s work is “The Golden Bough,” a work which every 
American student might read with pleasure and profit. 

Joun G. Bourke, 
Captain, United States Army. 


ImperiaL Russian Soctery.—In 1892 there died 
in St. Petersburg the Grand Duke Constantine Nicolaevitch, 
brother of Emperor Alexander II, the founder of the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society and for nearly fifty years its presi- 
dent. 

The plan of forming this society was first presented by him 
in 1845, at a small gathering of prominent scientists, in his private 
apartments at the Winter Palace. From its very beginning the 
society was not wanting in experienced leaders, for among 
its founders were the distinguished Russian navigators Litke, 
Krusenstern, Riccord, and Wrangel; the distinguished Russian 
savants in the various branches of natural science Baer, Struve, 
and Helmersen ; the statisticians and ethnographers Arseniev, 
Keppen, Levshin, and Dabil, and such distinguished govern- 
ment officials as M. N. Monravief and V. A. Perovski. 

The young prince took a very active interest in the success of 
the society, which never flagged during the forty-eight years of 
his connection with it. After his death the society expressed 
the wish to have a member of the imperial family for president, 
and the Emperor appointed the Grand Duke Nicola Michailo- 
vitch to this office. The list of membership on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1892, included 15 members of reigning families, 22 Russian 
honorary members, 6 foreign members, 21 patrons, 662 active 
members, 213 contributing members, and 30 correspondents. 

During the last year the membership has reached a thousand. 


** Popular Medicine, etc., of the Rio Grande” in Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
1894. 
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The Imperial Russian Geographical Society has four great di- 
visions, each of which has its own chairman. The branches are 
mathematical geography, physical geography, ethnology, and 
statistics. The work is carried on separately in the different 
sections of the empire; for example, there is the section of East- 
ern Siberia, of Orenburg, of Western Siberia, of the Caucasus, 
ete. Quite recently a new section has been formed—that of the 
Amoor country. 

A number of publications are issued yearly by this society, 
the principal ones being the bimonthly Geographical News, The 
Living Past (division of ethnology), published quarterly ; the 
Meteorological Journal, and annual reports. There are also re- 
ports of the various sections and of the work of expeditions, of 
which there were twenty-two in 1892. A Bibliographical Index 
has also appeared, as well as Programs and numerous maps. 

The society distributes yearly a number of medals for the most 
important contributions. Chief in importance among these is 
the large gold medal of the Grand Duke Constantine; another 
bears the name of Count Litke; still another gold medal, bear- 
ing the name of Peshevalski, is awarded annually by the division 
of ethnology. JULIE MINDELEFF. 


THE BeEeBe ReseARcHES.—Major William 8. Beebe, of Thomp- 
son, Connecticut, has published privately seven portfolios of 
views and tables illustrative and descriptive of various subjects 
in American archeology to which their compiler has been devot- 
ing much research. The text which these portfolios are to ac- 
company is now in preparation. The titles of the parts are as 
follows: I, General views, Peru, Bolivia. II, Great Dial, Tia- 
huanacu, Bolivia; Cosmic theory of primes. ITI, Series exhib- 
iting the influence of the Tia-huanacu dial in both the Americas. 
IV, American inscriptions; Mithraic tablet (obverse), Daven- 
port, lowa. V, American inscriptions ; The Pemberton axe, The 
Piqua tablets, Primitive alphabetical types—(advance sheets). 
B, Numerical evidence in favor of the wide distribution of the 
theory of primes (plates). B, part 2, The Mithraic tablet (ob- 
verse), found at Davenport, lowa. Major Beebe has generously 
contributed a set of these valuable portfolios to the Anthropo- 
logical Society. 
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ADELE M. Frexpr, in “A Corner of Cathay,” recently issued, 
gives the following interesting account of Chinese folk-lore : 

“When a child is just one month old the mother, carrying it 
in a searf on her back, induces it to look down into a well. 
This is supposed to have a mentally invigorating effect, produc- 
ing courage and deepening the understanding. The infant is 
always fed from a large bowl to make it a big eater. A bride 
may be taken to her husband’s house while a coffin is therein, 
but not within one hundred days after it has been taken out, or 
domestic troubles will surely follow. Moreover, the bride may 
not, during the four months after her marriage, enter any other 
house in which there has recently been either a death or a birth 
without precipitating a quarrel with the groom. If a fly falls 
into the porridge it heralds the coming of a guest, while a cock’s 
crow between sunset and midnight betokens death in its owner’s 
family. It is not respectable for an old man to go without a 
beard or for a young man to wear one. A sneeze indicates that 
some one is thinking of you.” 


Mr. Grorce F. Brack, assistant keeper of the National Museum 
of Antiquities, Edinburgh, has in preparation a work dealing 
with “Scottish Charms and Amulets,” to be published by Mr. 
George P. Johnston, Edinburgh. Mr. Black is desirous of mak- 
ing the work as complete as possible, and will be grateful to any 
one for information of such Scottish charms or amulets as have 
not hitherto been described. All assistance given will be ac- 
knowledged in the work. 


ERRATUM 


In the article on the Miemac Indians, page 37 of the January 
number, the statement that the rattle-altars were found in Yuca- 
tan should be read as found in Mexico. 
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1895, Guillaumin et Cie. 8°. 
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von Andrian. Ueber einige Re- 
sultate der modernen Ethnologie. 
Cor.-Bl. d. deutsch. Gesellsch. f. 
Anthrop., ete., Miinchen, 1894, xxv. 
57- -73.--Back us (KE. M.) Cradle 
songs of negroes in North Carolina. 
J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 
1894, xxvii, 310. - Backus (Emma). 
Wes ither-signs from Connecticut. 
Lbid., 1895, XXvili, 26.—Barbour 
(A. H. F. ) Some — of he- 
Edinb. M. J., 1894-5, x], 
602-611.— Batchelor (8. ) The mim- 
icry of heredity. New World, Bost., 
1894, iii, 735-757.—Bergé. Laction 
de la cuisson sur les aliments végé- 
taux et animaux. Bull. Soc, d’an- 
throp. de Brux., 1893-4, xii, 191- 
Bergen (Fanny D.) Burial 
and holiday customs and beliefs of 
the Irish peasantry. J. Am. Folk- 
Lore, Bost. & N. "Y., 1895, xxviii, 
19-25.—Besson. Rites funéraires 
en usage chez les Betsileos. An- 
thropologie, Par., 1894, v, 674-682. 
—Beyer (H. G.) The application 
of the mean values derived from a 
large number of measurements to 
the annual physic al examination of 
cadets of the Naval Academy. Rep. 
Surg.-Gen. Navy, Par., 1894, 105- 
110.—Boas (F.) Sagen der Indianer 
an der Nordwest-Kiiste America’s. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1894, 281-306.—Bol- 
ton (H. C.) The Porta Magica, 
Rome. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & 
N. Y., 1895, xxviii, 73-78, 1 pl.— 
Bourke (J. G.) The folk-foods of 
the Rio Grande Valley and of 
Northern Mexico. Jbid., 41-71.-— 
Brault (J.) Ablation des tatouages 
par les ine serrées au chlorure 
de zinc ; application de la méthode 
ad la guérison des nevi. Ann. de 
dermat. et syph., Par., 1895, 3. s., 
vi, 33.—Brissaud et H. Meige. 
Gigantisme et acromégalie. J. de 
méd. et chir. prat., Par., 1895, Ixvi, 
49-76,—Cabeza (A.) Descripcién 
y medidas de_ una serie de cinco 
craneos de micronesios. Rev. de 
san. mil., Madrid, 1894, viii, 65; 
81; 97,—Camuset. De’ l'absence 
du chevauchement habituel de la 


partie antérieure des arcades den- 
taires comme stigmate de dégéné- 
Ann. méd.-psych., Par., 


rescence, 
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1894, 7. s., xx, 361-369.—Capitan. 
Le menhir de Clamart. Bull. Soe. 
Wanthrop., Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 474- 


476. Une famille de micro- 
cephales. Méd. mod., Par., 1895, 
vi, 2-4.—Chatelain (IL. ) African 
races. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & 


N. Y., 1894, xxvii, 289-302. 
African fetishism.  Jhid., 303.— 
Chudzinski (T.) Quelques obser- 
vations sur le muscle jumeau de la 
jambe. Bull. Soc. @anthrop. de 
Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 486-499.—Com- 
haire (C. J .) Lage des métaux en 
Belgique. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Brux., 1893-4, xii, 18-24.—Corrado 
(G.) Intorno ad un cranio-cefalo- 
metrografo. Gior. di med. leg., 
Lanciano, 1894, i, 242-246, 2. pl.— 
Couillault. Note sur les stations 
préhistoriques de Gafsa (Tunisie). 
Anthropologie, Par., 1894, v, 530- 
541.— Dallemagne. Du roéle du 
régime et de l’ organisme dans I’ évo- 
lution intellectuelle. Bull. Soe. 
danthrop. de Brux., 1893-4, xii, 
100-119.—Debierre (C.) Le thorax 
de Vhomme est-il en voie de ré- 
gression? Atti d. xi Cong. med. 
internaz., Roma, 1894, ii, anat., 12- 
15.—Dell (J) Architektonisches 
auf den Reliefs der Matres aus Car- 
nuntum. Festschr. z. Begriissung. 
... d. Deutsch. u. Wien. anthrop. 
Gesellsch. in Innsbruck, Wien, 
1894, 96-98.—De Notaristefani 
(R.) La funzione psicologica della 
pena. Scuola positiva, Roma, 1894, 
iv, 592-615.— De Pauw (L.-F.) 
Contribution a V’étude de lali- 
mentation de l’homme et des an- 
thropomorphes. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Brux., 1893-4, xii, 139; 

218.—Dorsey (G. A.) A ceremony 
of the Quichuas of Peru. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1894, 
XXxvii, 307-309. Also, Reprint. —Du- 
pont (E.) Le régime frugivore est 
le régime naturel de I’ homme. Bull. 
Soe. d’anthrop. de Brux., 1893-4, 
xii, 50-77. Suite de la dis: 
cussion sur Vinfluence du régime 
alimentaire artificiel : 4 Popposé du 


régime d’aliments naturels, le ré- 
gime daliments artificialisés par la 
cuisson n’est pas dépendant de V’or- 
ganisation animale. Ibid. , 300-316. 
Continuation de la discus- 


Acad, Nat. Se. 
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sion sur Vinfluence du régime ali- 
mentaire artificiel; la théorie de 
Wallace sur l’arrét d’evolution de 
Porganisation humaine par effet 
des pn de Vintelligence. Ibid., 

321-329,—Farrer (Lord). The rela- 
tion between morals, economics, 
and statistics. J. Roy. Statist. Soe., 
Lond., 1894, lvii, 595-608.—Féré 
(C.) Note pour servir 4 l’histoire 
pathologique des jumeaux. Compt. 
rend. Soe. de biol., Par., 1894, 10. s., 
i, 837-839.—Ferrero (W.) Suicide 
among women. New Reyv., Lond., 
1894, xi, 637-646.—Fewkes (J. W.) 
The Walpi flute observance; a study 
of primitive dramatization. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1894, 
XXVii, 265-288, 2 pl.— Pletcher (R.) 
Colonel Garrick Mallery, U. 8. A. 
[A biography.] Am. Anthrop., 
Wash., 1895, vill, 79.—FPowke (G.) 
and W.K. Moorehead. Recent 
mound exploration in Ohio. Proce. 
, Phila., 1894, 308-321. 
—G. (D. B.) La Piedra del Olimpo. 
Actes soc. sc. du Chili, Santiago, 
1894, iv, 126-128.-- Garbini (A.) 
Evoluzione del senso cromatico 
nella infanzia; (da esperienze fatte 
sopra 600 bambini negli anni 1891- 
92-93.) Arch. per ’antrop., Firenze, 
1894, xxiv, 71; 198. — Garofalo. 
New theories of criminology. Pre- 
vent. . crime. Internat. Cong. 
Char. [ete.], Balt. & Lond., 1894, 
48-57.—Giglioli H.) Dialeuni 
ornamenti discoidali di conchiglia 
in uso presso popoli della Melanesia. 
Arch. per l’antrop., Firenze, 1894, 
Xxiv, 221-229. Du interes- 
santie rari amuleti dalle isole Salo- 
mone. J bid.,231-234.—Giglioli (H. 
H.) Notes on some remarkable 
specimens of old Peruvian ‘ Ars 
plumaria”’ in the Mazzei collection. 
Internat. Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 
1894, vii, 221-226, 1 pl.— Godfrey 
(G. C. M.) The Indian woman in 
labor. Med. Ree., N. Y., 1894, xlvi, 
690.— Gray (W.) Some notes on the 
Tannese. Internat. Arch. f. Ethnog., 
Leiden, 1894, vii, 227-241, 1 pl.— 
Grez (D. B.)  Escritura de los Col- 
chaquis. Actes Soc. sc. du Chili, 
Santiago, 1894, iv, 92-110. 
La Piedra dela Huaca. Ibid., 116- 
126, La escritura entre los 
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Cafiaris. J bid., 162-168.—Gunder 
(R.S.) Ancestor worship in China. 
Fortnightly Rey., N. Y. (Lond.), 
1895, lvii, 225-237. — Gundobin 
(N.) [The inner life of the child at 
breast.] Feldscher, St. Petersb.,1894, 
iy, 538-551.—Haacke (W.) Ueber 
Wesen, Ursachen und Vererbung 
von Albinismus und Scheckung und 
liber deren Bedeutung fiir verer- 
bungstheoretische und entwick- 
lungsmechanische Fragen. _ Biol. 
Centralbl., Leipz., 1895, xv, 44-78. 
—Haberlandt (M.) Die Einge- 
borenen der Kapsulan-Ebene von 
Formosa. Festschr. z. Begriissung 

d. Deutsch. u. Wien. an- 
throp. Gesellsch. in Innsbruck, 
Wien, 1894, 30-39. — Hager (S.) 
Miemac customs and_ traditions. 
Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1895, viii, 
31-42.--Hamy (E.-T.) Les imita- 
teurs d’Alexander Brunias; John 
Milton, Pierre Fréret, M.-L.-A. 
Boizot (1788-1794). Anthropologie, 
Par., 1894, v, 542-553. — Hayes 
(S.) Another Miami valley skele- 
ton, including a description of 
two rare harpoons. J. Cincin. Soc. 
Nat. Hist., 1895, xvii, 235-240.— 


Hein (W.) Die geographische 
Verbreitung der Todtenbretter. 


Festschr. z. Begriissung. «wa 
Deutsch. u. Wien. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch. in Innsbruck, Wien, 1894, 
56-71. Also: Mitth. d. anthrop. 
Gesellsch. in Wien, 1894, n. F., xiv, 
211-226, 2 pl.—Hoernes (M.) Aus- 
grabungen auf dem Castellier von 
Villanova am Quieto in Istrien. 
Festschr. z. Begrtissung. . . . 
Deutsch. u. Wien. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch. in Innsbruck, Wien, 1894, 
1-20.—Houzé. Les effets du régime 
artificiel sur le developpement in- 
tellectuel; Vurée dans les types 
humains et les classes sociales; la 
taille et Vinstruction; usure den- 
taire des classes inférieures. Bull. 
Soc. d’anthrop. de Brux., 1893-4, 
xii, 126-139. Hoyer (H.) Beitrag 
zur Anthropologie der Nase. Mor- 
phol. Arb., Jena, 1894, iv, 151-177. 
—Hyatt(A.) Phylogeny of an ac- 
quired characteristic. Proc. Am. 


Phil. Soc. 1898, Phila., 1894, xxxii, 
349-647, 16 pl.—Jacques (V.) Les 
origines ethniques des Juifs. Bull. 
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Soe. d’anthrop. de Brux., 1893-4, 
xii, 153, 233.—JTot- 
trand. Note sur l’évolution du ré- 
gime alimentaire de homme pri- 
mitif. Jbid., 90-100.—Kidd (B.) 
Social evolution. Nineteenth Cent., 
N. Y. (Lond.), 1895, xxxvii, 226- 
240.—Kidd (W.) The position of 
the theory of evolution. Lancet, 
Lond., 1894, ii, 1581.—Kollmann 
(J.) Sur Vexistence des pygmées 
dans le temps néolithique en Eu- 
rope. Atti d. xi Cong. med. inter- 
naz., Roma, 184, ii, anat., 58-60.— 
Krauss (F. 8.) Wie Mohammed 
Vezier geworden. Fin 
Guslarenlied der slavischen Mo- 
hammedaner im Herzogtum. Proc. 
Am. Phil. Soc., Phila., 1894, xxxiii, 
293-325.—Kusnezaw iS. K.) Ueben 
den Glauben von Jenseits und 
den Todtencultus der Tscheremis- 


sen. Internat. Arch. f. Ethnog., 
Leiden, 1895, viii, 17-23. — Le 
Double (A.) Sur le muscle pré- 
sternal. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 


Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 480-483.—Le- 
tourneau. L’esclavage dans le 
régne animal. [Abstr.] Rev. mens. 
de l’Ecole d’anthrop. de Par., 1894, 
iv, 356-367.—Lewin (L.) Die Pfeil- 
gifte; historische und experimen- 
telle Untersuchungen, A 1 f. path. 
Anat., ete., Berl., 1894, exxxviii, 
283-346.— Livi (R.) Contributo alla 
geografia antropologica d’Italia; 
carte della distribuzione dei biondi 
e dei bruni. Arch. per l’antrop., 
Firenze, 1894, xxiv, 149-165, 2 
maps. Essai d’anthropo- 
métrie militaire ; résultats obtenus 
du depouiliement des feuilles sani- 
taires des militaires des classes 1859 
41863, fait par l’ Inspection de santé 
militaire de ’armée italienne sous 
la direction du Dr. R. Livi, capitaine 
médecin. Bull. de I’Inst. internat. 
de statist., Rome, 1894, vii, 273- 
285.—-Louisiana folk tales. [Rev.] 
J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 
1894, xxvii, 317: —-McClaughry (R. 
W.) The Bertillon system for iden- 
tification of criminals. Prevent. 
... crime. Internat. Cong. Char. 
[etc.], Balt. & Lond., 1894, 75-83.— 
Martin (C.) The struggle for the 
life of others. Birmingh. M. Rev., 
1894, xx xvi, 344-350.—Martin Sa- 
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lazay (M.) El genio es hereditario? 
(Estudio fisiolégico.) Rev. de san. 
mil., Madrid, 1894, viii, 33-36.— 
Mélinand (C.) Pourquoi rit-on? 
dtude sur la cause physiologique du 
rire. Rev. d. deux mondes, Par., 
1895, exxvii, 612-630.—Meringer 
(R.) Ueber Spuren rémischer Dach- 
constructionen in  Carnuntum. 
Festschr. z. Begriissung. 
Deutsch. u. Wien. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch. in Innsbruck, Wien, 92-95. 
—Minakata (K.) The antiquity of 
the finger-print method. Nature, 
Lond., 1894-5, Ji, 199. —Mivart (St. 
George.) Heredity. Harper’s N. 
Month. Mag., N. Y., 1895, xe, 631- 
641.—Moore (Ruby A.) Supersti- 
tions from Georgia. II. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1894, 
xxvii, 305.—Morris (J. C.) The 
ethics of Solomon. Proc. Am. Phil. 
Soc., Phila., 1894, xxxiii, 310-332. 
—de Mortillet (A.) Statuette en 
ivoire de la grotte du pape a Bras- 
sempouy (Landes). Rev. mens. de 
école d’anthrop., 1895, v, 66-68.— 
de Mortillet (G.) Palethnologie et 
anthropologie de la Bosnie-Hercé- 
govine. Rev. mens. de I’ Ecole d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1894, iv, 377-392. — 
N. Simbolismo geométrico de la 
vida. Siglo méd.. Madrid, 1894, 
xli, 707; 738; 754.—N. (W. W.) 
Folk-tales of Angola. II. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 1894, 
xxvii, 311-316. -Neave (J. L.) An 
agency doctor’s experiences among 
frontier Indians. Cinecin. M. J., 
1894, ix, 875-881.—Newell (W. W.) 
Theories of diffusion of folk-tales. 
J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. Y., 
1895, xxviii, 7-18.—Niederle (L.) 
Bemerkungen zu einigen Charak- 
teristiken der altslawischen Griiber. 
Festschr. z. Begriissung. 
Deutsch. u. Wien. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch. in Innsbruck, Wien, 1894, 
40-55.—Oloriz (F.) Distribution 
de Vindice céphalométrique en 
Espagne. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop., 
Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 520-524.—Orn- 
stein (B.) Noch einmal iiber die 
Vererbungs-Frage individuell er- 
worbener Eigenschaften. Cor.-Bl. 


d. deutsch. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., 
ete., Miinchen, 1894, xxv, 49.— 
Papillault. 


Photographie d’un 
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homme chien. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 471. 
Note sur dix cranes de Vel- 
léches (Vienne). IJbid., 472-474.— 
Patrick (J.J. R.) Examination of 
prehistoric crania. Dental Cosmos, 
Phila., 1895, xxxvii, 1-24.—Patter- 
son (G.) Noteson the dialect of the 
people of Newfoundland. J. Am. 
Folk-Lore, Bost.& N.Y.,1895,xxvill, 
27-40. — Peskind (A.) Heredity 
and crime; its prevention and treat- 
ment. Cleveland M. Gaz., 1894-5, 
x, 199-204. - Picard (EK.) Notice 
sur quelques vestiges mégalithiques 
et autres de la Campine limbour- 
gevise belge. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. 
de Brux., 1893-4, xii, 222-232.— 
Piette (K.) Races humaines de la 
période glyptique. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 
394. — Pilling (J. C.) The writ- 
ings of Padre Andres de Olmos in 
the languages of Mexico. Am. An- 
throp., Wash., 1895, viii, 43 60.— 
Pontnau (R.) et B. Cabié. Un 
cimetiére gaulois 4 Saint-Sulpice. 
(Tarn.) Anthropologie, Par., 1894, 
v, 641-657.—Porter (J. H.) Caste 
in India. Am. Anthrop., Wash., 
1895, viii, 23-30.—Powell (J: W.) 
Stone art in America. I bid., 1-7.— 
Putnam (Helen C.) Physical train- 
ing as a reformative agent. Food, 
N. Y., 1894-5, v, 196-202.—Rechis 
(E.) The evolution of cities. Con- 
temp. Rev., N. Y. [i-ond.], 1895, 
Ixvil, 210-231. -Reeve (C. H.) The 
philosophy of crime. Prevent. . .. 
crime. Internat. Cong. Char. [ete.], 
Balt. & Lond., 1894, 28-47.—Reg- 
nault (F.) L’exagération en esthé- 
tique. Rey. scient., Par., 1895, 4. 
s., iii, 44-49. Lage de la 
pierre grossi¢rement taillée au 
Congo frangais. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1894, 4. s., v, 477- 
480.—Rogers (A. C.) State care 
of the feeble-minded. Care .. . 
feeble-minded. Internat. Cong. 
Char. [ete.], Balt. & Lond., 1894, 
8-13.—Scott (S. M.) The Huacos 
of Chira valley, Peru. Am. An- 
throp., Wash., 1895, viii, 8-22, 2 pl. 
—Short notes in anthropology. 
Eighteenth Year Bk. N. Y. State 
Reform., Elmira, (1893), 1894, 152-- 
181.—Sighele (S.) ed B. Ferri. In- 
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telligenza e moralité della folla; 
lettera a Gabriele Tarde. Scuola 
positiva, Roma, 1894, iv, 721-734. 
—Sirena (S.)  Osservazioni ana- 
tomo-patologiche sul cadavere di un 
gigante; contributo alla macrosomia 
e sifilide ereditaria tardiva. Atti.d. 
xi Cong. med. internaz., Roma, 1894, 
ii, patol. gen. ed anat. patol., 150-162. 
—Szombathy (J.) Neue figural 
verzierte Giirtelbleche aus Krain. 
Festschr. z. Begriissung. ad: 
Deutsch. u. Wien. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch. in Innsbruck, Wien, 1894, 
72-76, 1 pl—de Tarchanoff (I.) In- 
fluence de la musique sur l’ homme 
etsurlesanimaux. Atti.d.xiCong. 
med. internaz., Roma, 1894, ii, 
fisiol.,153-157.-Telesforo de Aran- 
zadi y Unamuno. Le peuple 
basque, étude d’anthropologie. Ré- 
sumé par M. Azoubay. Bull. Soc. 
@anthrop., Par., 1894, 4.s., v, 510- 
520.-—-Tenchini (L.) Diuna nuova 
maniera di compenso nelle anoma- 
lie numeriche vertebrali dell’ uomo. 
Arch. per Vantrop., Firenze, 1894, 
xxiv, 167-191.—Tooker (W. W.) 
Some Indian fishing stations upon 
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Long Island. Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Almanac, 1895, 54-57.—Van Over- 


loop. Projet de carte préhisto- 
rique de la Belgique. Bull. Soe. 
danthrop. de Brux., 1893-4, xii, 
242-250. — Wallace (A. R.) The 
method of organic evolution. Fort- 
nightly Rev., N. Y. (Lond.), 1895, 
Ixvii, 211-224—Washburn (W.H.) 
Artificial selection. J. Am. M. 
Ass., Chicago, 1894, xxiii, 749-751. 


—Weisbach (A.) Die Oberdster- 


reicher. Festschr. z. Begriissung. 
... d. Deutsch. u. Wien. anthrop. 
Gesellsch. in Innsbruck, Wien, 
1894, 77-91. Also, Mitth. d. an- 
throp. Gesellsch. in Wien, 1894, n. 
F., xiv, 232-246.—Wilkinson (W. 
H.) Chinese origin of playing cards. 
Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1895, viii, 
61-78. — Zaborowski. Deuxiéme 
squelette de Thiais. Bull. Soe. 
@anthrop. de Par., 1894, 4. s., Vv, 
461+465.—Zuckerkandl (E.) Zur 
Craniologie der Nias - Insulaner. 
Festschr. z. Begriissung. . . d. 
Deutsch. u. Wien. anthrop. Ge- 
sellsch. in Innsbruck, Wien, 1894, 


